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THE VALLIANT YEARS. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
The years move to their end like conquering 
souls, 
The valiant years, with trumpets at their lips 
And triumph on their brows; no dark eclipse 
Mars the high transport as they near the 
goals 
Appointed for their exit; grandly rolls 
The river of time (and wrecks of men and 
ships 
Nowise impede its progresss), smoothly slips 
Under the dusky arch, and no bell tolls. 


Even as the years, so meets the day his 
doom,— 

In purple clad, and on his shining brows 

A crown of glory, wonderful, sublime. 

Friend, shall we fear the angel of the tomb? 

Lo, how the seasons pay their parting vows! 

The sunset hills are radiant; let us climb. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The will of Cecil Rhodes is what might 
be expected from an imperialist of vast 
conceptions and a certain type of public 
spirit. He was a consistent representa- 
tive of commercialism in politics, In- 
stead of subdividing his enormous wealth 
among the toiling thousands by whose 
half-paid labor it had been amassed, he 
has endowed a comparatively small num- 
ber of ambitious young men with facilities 
for embarking on careers similar to his 
own, and the bulk of his property is be- 
queathed to institutions. How much 
nobler and more equitable to have pro- 
vided with homesteads the laborers in his 
gold and diamond fields, to have rendered 
aid to the scattered and despoiled Boers— 
in short, to have restored to the people 
the proceeds of their toil and the posses- 
sion of their homes! That would have 
been a righteous restitution. In view of 
the wide-spread poverty of the people of 
Great Britain, detailed this week in our 
article on ‘*The Social Abyss,”’ such well- 
meant bequests as this of Mr. Rhodes 
seem like an evasion of responsibility. 
Formerly, public-spirited barons left the 
proceeds of their warfare to found church- 
€8 and endow monasteries; to-day, public- 
spirited millionaires apply their accumu- 
lations to founding colleges and endowing 
libraries. Gerritt Smith, on the other 
hand, inheriting vast landed estates, gave 
away during his lifetime many thousand 
homesteads. 





The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at the coming biennial in Los 
Angeles, should face the question whether 
°r not to draw the color line, and should 


An effort will be made to smother discus- 
sion and keep the subject from coming up. 
It is to be hoped that this well-meant but 
timorous policy will not prevail. There 
are always mavy persons who are ready 
to sacrifice principle for the sake of peace 
and quietness; but experience has shown 
that peace and quietness cannot be per- 
manently secured in that way. This ques- 
tion is bound to remain a burning one in 
the General Federation till it is settled; 
and it will never be permanently scttled 
till it is settled right. 





No one can predict with certainty what 
will be done at Los Angeles. The word 
‘“‘white’’ will not be inserted in the con- 
stitution or by-laws; the Georgia women 
have recognized the impossibility of get- 
ting that done, and have withdrawn their 
proposed amendment. But it may be 
that things will be left in statu quo, and if 
80, the color line will be drawn in practice 
though not in theory. At present, a club 
wishing to be admitted to the General 
Federation must have its application 
passed upon in the first place by the Mem- 
bership Committee, If the Membership 
Committee is not unanimvus—if a single 
member objects—the application goes to 
the Executive Committee, and must se- 
cure a two-thirds vote of that Committee, 
or be rejected. It is clear that under 
these conditions no colored club could 
ever get in. 





A well-informed club woman says that 
even if two thirds of the Executive Coin- 
mittee were personally opposed to draw- 
ing the color line, they would, not feel 
that they could take the responsibility of 
admitting a colored club, with the likeli- 
hood that a large number of the Southern 
clubs would withdraw in consequence. 
Then, if the Massachusetts plan is not 
adopted, a resolution should be passed 
that it is the sense of the Convention that 
the Membership Committee and the Exec- 
utive Committee should not draw the 
color line in deciding upon the admission 
or rejection of clubs. 





This ought to be done, even if it should 
lead to the withdrawal of the Southern 
clubs, highly valued as those clubs are, 
and much as all would regret to lose 
them, But an earnest effort should be 
made to impress upon the Southern white 
women how very little contact with col- 
ored women would be involved, and to 
remind them that the precedent for it has 
been established for years in other nation- 
al societies. At the conventions of the 
National W. C. T. U., the delegates from 
the colored Unions are admitted on an 
exactly equal footing, not only to the 
business meetings, but to the receptions 
and other social features. Multitudes of 
Southern white giris attend Northern col- 
leges, despite the fact there are a few col- 
ored girls studying at almost every one of 
these institutions, and that they attend all 
the social functions given by the college. 
The white women’s clubs would not need 
to come in contact with the colored wom- 
en at all in their own States, since each 
State Federation makes its own rules. 
They would merely be exposed to meet a 
few colored delegates at a great national 
gathering held once in two years; and it 
would surely be the part of wisdom for 
them to reconcile their feelings to this, 
rather than sacrifice the great advantages 
of membership in the General Federation. 
If Southern white women can do it in the 
N. W. C. T. U. and other national soci- 
eties, why can they not do it in the 
G. F. W. C.? 





-_>-*-- 





“No saloon for twenty years in Quincy, 
Mass.”’ When Henry H. Faxon dies, 
which we hope will not be for many years, 
let that sentence be engraved upon his 
tombstone. It will be a nobler record 
than that of politician or president, and 
will make any words of eulogy needless. 
During those twenty years the population 
of Quincy increased 120 per cent., while 
pauperism decreased 12 per cent. Its 
savings-bank depositors increased four- 
fold in number and the deposits fourfold 
inamount. No license city in the Com- 
monwealth can show such progress in 
thrift, virtue, and prosperity. All honor 
to Henry H. Faxon! It is needless to add 
that Mr. Faxon is an outspoken advocate 
of equal suffrage for women. 


* 
> 





Rev. Charles H. Talmage was installed 
over the Winslow Congregational Church 





define its position one way or the other. 


of Taunton, Mass., on April8, in the pres- 





ence of a large congregation. The charge 
to the pastor was given by the Rev. Daniel 
Evans of Cambridge, the right hand of 
fellowship by the Rev. T. C. Welles of 
Lowell,the welcome to the city by the Rev. 
F. A. Fate of the Broadway Church, the 
charge to the people by the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie of Cambridge. In spite of all the 
work on his hands in connection with his 
large parish and impending installation, 
Mr. Talmage has labored indefatigably in 
behalf of the bill to make mothers equal 
guardians of their children. He has 
worked as hard and earnestly as if he had 
himself been a mother in danger of being 
robbed of her children. His powerful 
sermon on the Naramore tragedy, pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald last year, did 
more than any other one thing to call 
public attention to the case and to its 
moral, Mr, Talmage is a brother-in-law 
of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





-_ 


A LADY LEGISLATOR’S BONNET. 

During the extra session of the Colora- 
do Legislature which has lately ad- 
journed, the only lady member, Mrs. 
Evangeline M. Heartz, sustained her rep- 
utation as a good working member of the 
House, Several times when the House 
went into committee of the whole, she 
was called to the chair, and presided with 
much acceptance, 

Toward the end of the session, when the 
House began to get a little frolicsome, the 
members who were absent from roll-call 
were ‘rounded up’’ and brought before 
the Speaker to be rebuked and fined, 
Boxes of apples, candy, crackers, and 
cigars, shoe-laces and sandwiches were 
some of the fines imposed. One delin- 
quent, Representative Cunningham, was 
ordered to buy an Easter bonnet for Mrs. 
Heartz. 

The fines were paid on the evening of 
the last day, when the House met to 
transact a little final business and to ex- 
hibit an immensity of good feeling. The 
galleries were erowded with visitors, both 
men and women, All the partisan foes 
laid down their arms; there were presen- 
tations and tokens of esteem, and resolu- 
tions of thanks, and congratulations, and 
bouquets both verbal and floral, and a dis- 
tribution of carnations and American 
Beauty roses. Mr, Cunningham, of Lake, 
appeared with an enormous bandbox con- 
taining the Kaster bonnet for Mrs. Heartz, 
of Arapahoe. He was greeted with cheers 
as he made his way to the desk of the 
lady member, and presented her with a 
choice confection of the very latest style 
in millinery art. Mrs. Heartz promptly 
put it on, and then the applause shook 
the walls. 

In view of the wild riot and disorder 
with which many State Legislatures have 
shown their joy at the approach of 
adjournment, sometimes even leaving the 
walls of assembly halls and Senate cham- 
bers badly damaged by the rough horse- 
play, this scene in the Colorado Legisla- 
ture offers the pleasantest possible con- 
trast. Mr. Henry T. Finck, who fears 
that women would cease to care for pretty 
clothes if they were given the ballot, 
might also be reassured by the fact that 
after nine years of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado, the object chosen as the most 
acceptable gift to be presented to the only 
lady member of the Legislature was an 
Easter bonnet. 





THE GREAT KINDERGARTEN MEETING. 

The ninth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, to be held 
in Boston on April 23, 24 and 25, will bea 
noteworthy event. The Union is com- 
posed of more than seventy kindergarten 
associations, witha membership of over 
7,000. It is expected that 1,500 delegates 
willattend. Elaborate arrangements are 
being made by ihe Eastern Kindergarten 
Association of Boston to entertain the 
visitors. Among the experienced kinder- 
gartners who will give addresses or con- 
duct conferences are Miss Susan E Blow, 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Miss Anna Williams 
and Miss Fanniebelle Curtis. Among the 
distinguished educators on the programme 
are President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, President Pritchett of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and School 
Superintendents E. P. Seaver and T, M. 
Balliett. 

The president of the union is Miss Alice 
Putnam, superintendent of the Froebel 
Association of Chicago. Miss Laura 
Fisher, director of Boston kindergartens, 
is first vice-president. The other officers 
are Professor Mary D. Runyan, Teachers’ 





College, Columbia University, New York; 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Bertha Payne, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Miss Harriet Niel, 
Principal ef the Phoebe A. Hearst Kin- 
dergarten Training School, Washington, 
D. C. F. M. A. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





In spite of rain, a large audience gath- 
ered to hear Miss Vida Goldstein at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W: S. 
A. last Tuesday, on “The Women of 
Australia and New Zealand.’’ The speak- 
er not only gave a full and clear account 
of the situation as related to woman’s 
ballot—explaining how much suffrage the 
women in the different States of Australia 
now have, how they got it, and what they 
have dove with it—but she gave interest- 
ing facts in regard to the general condi- 
tion and life of those far-away countries. 
She explained the way in which South 
Australia deals with youthful offenders, 
which she considers far superior even to 
the Juvenile Court system of Chicago and 
Philadelphia, Miss Goldstein has been 
appointed by the Victorian government to 
inquire into American methods of caring 
for dependent children, and by the Crim- 
inology Society of Melbourne to study our 
prisons, 

As Miss Goldstein is to give her lecture 
in or near Boston two or three times in 
the course of the coming week, we print 
no full report at this time, but advise our 
readers to go and hear for themselves. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, in 15 Massachusetts cities, viz.: 
Boston, Everett, Fall River, Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, Lowell, Medford, New Bedford, 
Newton, North Adams, Salem, Somerville, 
Springfield, Taunton and Woburn, the wom- 
en’s school vote was larger last year than 
the year before, therefore 

Resolved, That we rejoice in women’s 
growing sense of duty tu the schools, aud 
urge that this year the vote be still further 
increased 

Resolved, That we rejoicein the large 
school vote om the women of Cleveland, 
O.,and their steady growth of interest in the 
biennial elestion of school directors, their 
registration in 18% having beeen 2,728; in 
1898, 5,648; in 1900, 9,160; and in 1902, 14,758. 

Refreshments and a social hour followed. 
The lecture was much enjoyed, and many 
women pressed up afterwards to seek an 
introduction to the bright young speaker. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


On Easter Sunday, Mrs. E. UC. Carpen- 
ter, the wife of the pastor of Trinity M. E. 
Church, Meriden, Conn., read from the pul- 
pit the Easter sermon which her husband 
was unable to preach, owing to his recent 
injury by being thrown from his bicycle. 
A local paper says: ‘‘Mrs. Carpenter pre- 
faced her reading of the sermon with 
interesting introductory remarks. It was 
one of the most impressive services ever 
held in the church. Rev. Mr. Carpenter’s 
eloquent sermon on the resurrection did 
not suffer in the least from his wife’s 
delivery.”’ 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane headed a 
committee of women who have just pre- 
sented to the city council of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., a petition for the establishment of 
a municipal abattoir, and the inspection 
of meat, milk, and other food products. 
The state of the slaughter-houses in that 
city is said to be unsanitary and filthy be- 
yond description. Mrs, Crane, who had 
visited them, gave a vivid account of 
what she had seen. She said the only 
remedy the distressed housewives now 
had was to buy inspected meat from Chi- 
cago or elsewhere, when they would much 
rather buy from the local butchers, if 
they could be sure of wholesome meat. 
Many people in Kalamazoo were living as 
vegetarians because of the condition of 
the slaughter-houses. A central abattoir 
under city inspection was needed. Mrs, 
Crane proposed that the inspector appoint- 
ed should have “the endorsement of 200 
reputable housekeepers of this city, so 
that the women who are the buyers shall 
be satisfied, and the matter be kept out of 
politics.’”’ The Kalamazoo Gazette-News 
says: 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane’s crusade 
against the filthy slaughter-houses of Kal- 
amazoo and in favor of inspected meat 
should have the active support of every 
citizen. It is a reform that has long been 
needed. 

Rev. Ida C, Hultin has published a book- 
let, ‘Easter Greeting,’’ containing a poem, 
“From Out the Hidden Deeps,’’ and a 
prose parable, ‘‘The Bridge’s Reply.’’ It 
is illustrated with beautiful pictures of 
mountain and forest. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER 
sailed for England April 2. She ex- 
presses herself delighted with her visit. 

Mrs. HELEN H. GARDENER was mar- 
ried last Wednesday in Washington, D.C., 
to Col. Selden Alden Day, U.S. A. Her 
first husband died about two years ago. 

Miss THORA STEJNEGER is a Norwe- 
gian who has devoted her life to the study 
of animals. She has charge of the classi- 
fication of all animals received by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, and 
many are the queer specimens that she 
examines and labels with unerring skill. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON may be com- 
memorated by having her head placed 
upon one of the new postage stamps, The 
question is said to be under discussion by 
the post-office department. If the plan is 
carried out, she will be the first woman in 
the United States to be honored in this 
way. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland leadsa 
quiet and regular life. She never rises 
later than 6.30, At 9.30 she breakfasts on 
bread, eggs, cheese, cakes, and coffee. 
Then she devotes some hours to official 
duties. Lunch, at one o’clock, consists 
of five courses, and at 6.30 there is an 
elaborate dinner. At ten o’clock she re- 
tires to her apartments, and at eleven 
silence reigns all over the palace. 

Mrs. MARTHA A, SHUTE, secretary of 
the Colorado State Board of Horticulture, 
has been selected to be the chief of the 
State’s horticultural display at the St. 
Louis Exposition. Mrs, Shute’s experi- 
ence and success in exposition work guar- 
antee an eflicient management of this im- 
portant exhibit. She had practical charge 
of the State’s horticultural display at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, and at 
the Exposition at Omaha in 1898. 

Mrs. Louisa Henry, one of the oldest 
residents of Detroit, has lately died at the 
age of 97. She was a remarkable charac- 
ter. When a young girl she was filled 
with religious fervor, and prevailed upon 
her guardian to give up his hundreds of 
slaves. She went to Mackinac Island, 
then a wilderness, and lived among the 
Indians as a missionary. She went to De- 
troit in 1839. She was an intimate friend 
of General Grant when he was stationed 
there as a young officer just from West 
Point. 

Mrs. HeLeN M. Stopparp, president 
of the Texas W. C. T. U., Mrs. Cone 
Johnson, ex-president of the State Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, and Miss Breck- 
enridge, president of the San Antonio 
Woman’s Club, have been appointed by 
Governor Sayers of Texas on the board of 
regents for the Girls’ Industrial School to 
be established at Denton. The Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Keystone says: ‘‘Through their 
ability these women have proved them- 
selves valuable citizens, whose judgment 
and advice can be of use in developing the 
higher citizenship of their State.”’ 

Miss C1.ARA BARTON and Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster have been appointed by the State 
Department at Washington as two of the 
six delegates on the part of the United 
States to the Seventh International Red 
Cross Conference to be held at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, May 16-29. The other dele- 
gates are: Rear Admiral W. K. Van Rey- 
pen, ex-Surgeon General of the Navy, re- 
tired, Washington, D. C.; Col. Nicholas 
Senn, Surgeon General, Illinois State Mil- 
itia, Chicago; and Mr. B. F. Tillinghast, 
editor of the Democrat and Gazette of Da- 
venport, Iowa, U.S. Military Attaché at 
the Embassy at St. Petersburg, represent- 
ing the Army. Mr. Tillinghast gathered 
the shipload of corn sent to the famine 
sufferers in Russia a few years ago. Mrs. 
Foster will sail April 30 by the American 
Line. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHaAw received an un- 
usual tribute to her eloquence the other 
day, when the lower house of the Iowa 
Legislature, though nearing the end of 
the session and crowded with work, voted 
unanimously to suspend all business and 
invite her to address it. The Assembly had 
repeated its stubborn refusal of 32 years 
to let the voters pass upon an equal suf- 
frage amendment, and perhaps wanted to 
mollify the Iowa women who for years 
have been sending in huge petitions in 
vain. Miss Shaw was heard with close 
attention, and was warmly applauded 
both when she was introduced and when 
she closed. She said: ‘‘Gentlemen, the 
day of judgment is a long way off, but it 
is nearer than the time when the Iowa 
women will cease asking for the submis- 
sion of this question!”’ 
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PROTECTION OF THE YOUNG. 


“The Moral Protection of the Young” 
was the subject of Rev. Frederick B. Al- 
len’s address at the last meeting of the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, held at Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw’s. He said in substance: 

We have reason to be grateful for the 
more careful attention that is given now- 
a-days to the protection of children, The 
solution of all problems must begin with 
the chi'dren; the foundations must be 
laid there. 

This question has two aspects: How to 
protect the children from temptations 
from without, and how to fortify them by 
right character within. 

The Watch and Ward Society of Boston, 
during the twenty-four years of its exist- 
ence, has devoted itself chiefly to the pro- 
tection of the young from corrupting in- 
fluences and agencies. It found that 
every day in the police court, when the 
basest offences were on trial, several 
benches were always filled with young 
boys, listening and laughing. The society 
secured a law forbidding the presence of 
minors at such trials, and sent notice of 
it to 124courts. Minors are now excluded. 
At that time such trials were generally 
reported in the papers as if the matter 
were a huge joke. The increased moral 
sense of the city has put a stop to that. 

We found that there was an extensive cir- 
culation of demoralizing books, pamphlets 
and pictures, and, however offensive they 
might be, the law could not reach them 
unless they were technically obscene. 
We secured a more efficient law, forbid- 
ding the circulation of anything that is 
distinctly corrupting to the young. Un- 
der this law we have obtained scores of 
convictions; and as soon as a book or pa- 
per has been condemned by the courts, 
word is passed all around that it cannot 
safely be sold, and it is withdrawn from 
the market. We secured several convic- 
tions of “flashy’’ papers, and after that 
the newsdealers were afraid to sell them. 
Soon 400 newsdealers in this State received 
a notice from the publishers of the Police 
Gazette that they had brought their paper 
up to the standard required by the Massa- 
chusetts law. One of our agents is con- 
stantly visiting all the towns in New Eng. 
land, and he reports the almost total 
disappearance from the news-stands of the 
class of literature which it is illegal to 
sell. 

But there is a point beyond which we 
are helpless. Many publications are most 
offensive, yet do not come within the 
scope of the law. People ought to exer- 
cise more care as to the reading matter 
they place in the hands of children, Last 
Christmas two young men, both of them 
church members, gave my eleven-year-old 
boy two books. One was “‘Stalky & Co.,”’ 
by Rudyard Kipling, which is full of 
brutality and vulgarity, and the other was 
equally unwholesome. Not long ago the 
attention of the chairman of a suburban 
library committee was called to one of the 
books lately added to it. He examined 
the book, and at once had it removed, ex- 
pressing much mortification that it should 
ever have been admitted. Every book 
placed in a library should be read first. 

When the Watch and Ward Society be- 
gan its work, theatre posters were often 
very objectionable. We secured a city or- 
dinance that every theatre or show which 
advertises itself by placards or pictures 
must first submit them to a committee of 
the Aldermen, and not a week passes that 
some picture is not ruled out. You may 
think the theatre posters are bad enough 
here, but you do not know how much 
worse they are in some other parts of the 
country. 

Then we secured a law fixing a definite 
standard up to which all theatrical enter- 
tainments and travelling shows must be 
brought. A phonograph at a country 
fair was telling objectionable stories, and 
the sheriff appealed to us to know if it 
could not be stopped. There was diffi- 
culty in reaching the case under the law 
as it stood then, since the bad language 
had been used not by a man but only by a 
machine. So we gota bill passed forbid- 
ding any demoralizing exhibition or show. 
Such cases are hard to handle, but we 
have often secured the excision of the 
most objectionable passages from plays 
given in Boston, and in one case the cut- 
ting out of awholeact. We have convict- 
ed four or five actors for immodest per- 
formances and had them heavily fined, 
and this makes theatrical companies 
careful when they come to Boston. Plays 
that are extremely offensive when given 
in other cities, are toned down by their 
managers to comparative propriety when 
acted here, Not a week passes that some 
of our agents do not visit some of the 
cheap theatres and dime museums to see 
that they are keeping within the law. It 
is not very pleasant work, but they are 
our watch dogs. 

The society has secured the conviction 
of innumerable corrupters of young girls 
and young boys. It is hard to speak of 


some of the evil that goes on, and that has 





to be guarded against by constant vigi- 
lance. 

We do not claim to be better than oth- 
ers, but we feel that the moral sentiment 
of the community must have some instru- 
mentality through which to express it- 
self, if it is to be made effective. 

Much bas been accomplished; but when 
all has been done that can be done from 
without, the fact remains that the only 
real safeguard is from within, in an inward 
principle of virtue and modesty. This 
must come not from an association, but 
from the parents, ang the influences of 
the church, the school and society. It 
ought not to be left to chance how chil- 
dren shall learn some of the most impor- 
tant facts of life. That knowledge should 
be gained in a pure way from the lips of 
the father and mother. Dr. Thring, the 
famous English head master, said he had 
been kept from temptation, more than by 
anything else, by a letter his father had 
written to him just as he was passing 
from boyhood to youth. Dr. Mary Wood 
Allen has written a series of little books 
that will be found useful in instructing 
young people on these subjects. We 
ought to demand the same moral stand- 
ard from boys as from girls. 

But it is not enough to seek to arm chil- 
dren against temptation in a merely de- 
fensive way. We should try to enlist 
every child actively on the side of right. 
Especially our boys should be taught that 
they have a fight to make, in defence of 
women and purity. No boy will give up 
cigarette-smoking for fear of hurting his 
health, but tell him it will hurt the suc- 
cess of his football team and he will drop 
it at once. Tell the boy he must bea 
knight and fight the battle of purity, and 
something in the boy rises to meet that 
demand. 

In America we have more freedom than 
in any other country. This has its great 
advantages, and also some dangers. The 
dangers can be lessened by making the 
children feel a responsibility for keeping 
up the moral tone of things. I shall never 
forget, in the George Junior Republic, 
how the standards of those rough boys 
and girls rose as soon as they felt a re- 
sponsibility for the carrying out of the 
ordinances relating to good morals that 
they had themselves framed. 

Athletics and healthful sports are a 
protection. In East London I found that 
all the mission churches had got up Drum 
Corps. Fourteen or fifteen boys with 
drums would start out every evening, 
with all the rest of the boys following, 
and they would march through the streets 
from seven till nine, the hours most dan- 
gerous for boys, and when they got 
through they were so tired they were glad 
to go to sleep. You could hear the drum- 
ming in the distance from all points of 
the compass. I do not know whether the 
nerves of our people would stand it, but 
the Londoners did not seem to mind, and 
it was certainly good for the boys. 

The movement for playgrounds in the 
cities means far more than the question 
of a little fresh air. Jacob A. Riis says 
every street boy is a steam boiler under 
full pressure, and play is the safety valve, 
and every policeman seems to think it his 
duty to sit on the valve. Encourage hard 
and exhausting work and play; keep the 
boys busy and interested, and have them 
tired at night. 

It is an important part of all mission 
work to provide people with innocent 
pleasures. Our city mission furnishes 
sand piles and seaside excursions. A girl 
came home after a trip to one of our coun- 
try houses, and said, ‘‘I didn’t know you 
could have such a good time without 
doing anything wrong!’’ 

The children of our foreign immigrants 
are all of them ambitious to be Ameri- 
cans. Some of these immigrant children, 
living in bad quarters of the city, get the 
idea that evil is ‘‘American’’—that it is a 
part of American liberty. We must teach 
them that it is American to be pure. 
Teachers find that some of these foreign 
children, who care nothing for being told 
that vice is wrong, are impressed when 
they are told that it isun-American. You 
can appeal to that sort of patriotism and 
pride of country, in behalf of reverence 
for womanhood, with young foreigners 
who do not respond to any other argu- 
ment. Ellice Hopkins’s leaflet, ‘‘My Lit- 
tle Sister,’ is very useful in inculcating 
purity and chivalry. 

-Our city mission last summer conducted 
four play-rooms, which were frequented 
by 800 children daily, and in all the sur- 
rounding quarter the games played by 
the children in the streets were the games 
taught in the playrooms, Our playrooms 
set the fashion for the street. We secured 
the opening of the first city gymnasium. 
But, after all has been done that can be 
done by outside agencies, there is no ap- 
peal so profound and potent as that 
which is based upon belief in God and 
our responsibility to Him. 


In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead emphasized the impor- 








tance of innocent amusements. Last sum- 
mer one or two ladies went into the Ken- 
tucky mountains, sixty-five miles from a 
railroad, to live in tents and do college 
settlement work. They found that the 
young mountaineers had to be taught how 
to play. Their only idea of fun was to 
fill up with ‘‘moonshine”’ whiskey and 
shoot off their guns. It was pathetic to 
see the interest that boys of twelve took 
in the kindergarten games for small chil- 
dren, how they enjoyed cutting things 
out of colored card-board, etc. They had 
never had any toys, and knew nothing of 
play. 

Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, head worker at 
the Civic House, and chairman of. the 
Committee on Street-Cleaning and Civic 
Sanitation of the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association, said: ‘‘After what we have 
heard to-day, let us resolve to do some- 
thing; to be more watchful, especially 
those of us who live in neighborhoods 
where every child cannot have all the at- 
tention it needs. If we think there is 
anything wrong, let us investigate it. 
There is about to be a hearing on a peti- 
tion to take the licensing of newsboys 
away from the Aldermen and transfer it to 
the school committee. I hope you will 
all use your influence for that bill. A 
boy who is found too tired and sleepy to 
do his work at school because he has been 
up selling papers till 1 A. M. ought to 
have his license withdrawn. The News- 
boys’ Union of 240 boys is much against 
having children under fourteen stay out 
late selling papers, and we have or- 
ganized a brigade of 400 bootblacks at the 
North End. Play and healthful occupa- 
tion are the solution of the social purity 
question, so far as children are concerned. 
Let us try harder than ever to provide 
opportunities for play now that vacation 
is coming.”’ 

Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke said every 
one could do something to check the 
spread of unwholesome books, In teach- 
ing a Bible class of girls, when they came 
to one of the passages that are generally 
found embarrassing, and two of the girls 
began to titter, Miss Clarke, instead of 
skipping the passage, made it the text for 
a moral lesson, in a gentle and straight- 
forward way, and soon had all ber girls 
serious and interested, 

Mr. Henry Muskowitz, of New York, 
urged the extension of the playground 
system, and showed its benefits in cases 
that had come under his own observation. 

A clergyman from the West Indies said: 
“T have been engaged for some years 
in reform work among my people, and 
one great difficulty is the effect of the 
presence of European soldiers upon our 
women. In Barbadoes it has affected us 
so seriously that there is a movement to 
found a girls’ reformatory. I am always 
sorry to lock up boys or girls, and it is 
even sadder in the case of the girls. Re- 
formatories may be different here, but 
with us they are mere prisons. I have 
opposed the reformatory, and have tried 
to suggest as a substitute the organiza- 
tion of an industrial movement, to keep 
the hands and minds of our young people 
busy, and give the young women the 
means of earning. Decent girls are in 
danger because it is so hard for them to 
make an honest living. We could raise 
and weave our own cotton, but we import 
every stitch. Or any young woman could 
support herself by making hosiery with 
one of the Griswold knitting machines; 
but we lack money to buy the machines.”’ 

After some other brief remarks, the 
meeting adjourned. A synopsis of the 
business done, and of the reports of the 
different committees, is given in another 
column. The protection of the young is 
a subject which is, or ought to be, of in- 
terest to every woman, and we believe our 
readers will be obliged to us for publish- 
ing a fairly full report of a meeting at 
which so many practical suggestions were 
made. Any one wishing to contribute to 
the good work of the Watch and Ward 
Society can send a gift to Rev. F. B. Allen, 
1 Joy St., Boston. 





PLEASANT WORDS 

Dr. Emily Blackwell writes in a private 
letter from Naples, Italy: “I was inter- 
ested in Oswald Garrison Villard’s account 
of the work done by the women in New 
York, in the last WoMAN’s JOURNAL re- 
ceived. If I had been at home I should 
have been init. Iam glad they took hold 
so heartily. All those women will soon 
be demanding municipal suffrage, and the 
respectable men will support their de- 
mand. The world moves; and as one 
grows older it is encouraging to see that 
the younger ones are taking up the good 
fight.” 

A private letter from Norwich, Conn., 
says, in relation to a recent debate in the 
Academy there: ‘lt may interest you to 
know that Young America entered into 
the affirmative of ‘Resolved, That women 
be allowed to vote at all town and city 
elections,’ with such zeal that they won. 
This, for such a conservative place as a 








Connecticut town, makes me hopeful. 
Thank you for the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
which I place in the library reading-room 
of the Academy. The reply to Prof. 
Miinsterberg was especially gratifying. 
When I read his article, I longed for just 
such a cool and calm answer.’ 

One of the pioneer suffragists writes 
from Chester, Pa.: ‘Perhaps you may 
wonder what has become of me, as you 
have heard nothing for so long a time. 
My exit from earth seems prolonged as 
well as painful. Crippled in both hands 
and feet by rheumatic gout, and with 
other diseases present, I am confined to 
the house in this very conservative town. 
With unabated interest in the progress of 
humanity, I am compelled to a life of in- 
action. Thus you may be certain I re- 
ceive the WoMAN’s JoURNAL with pecul- 
jar pleasure and thankfulness. After 
reading each number it is sent elsewhere. 
I am told it has converted one man who 
was violently opposed to the cause. On 
April 19 I shall have lived eighty-five 
years. I am thus strengthened and en- 
couraged by the knowledge that I shall 
soon leave for a higher plane, When I 
do, you will be notified of the fact. I 
must not try to write more.”’ 

LONDON’S WOMEN DECORATORS. 

The house painters and decorators are 
now busy reaping their coronation har- 
vest. The West End never had such a 
spring cleaning. The usual small army 
of painters invading Mayfair and Belgra- 
via in the spring is this year multiplied 
tenfold, and the West End of London is at 
present a series of avenues of ladders. 

With so much decorating going on, the 
progress of the woman decorator in pub- 
lic favor is most conspicuous. There is 
quite a demand for women to design door 
panels, to decorate baths, to ornament 
ceilings, and do similar work. One firm 
employs fifty of these women decorators. 
Many of them are of gentle birth, and 
they get good pay and give satisfaction. 
Many customers prefer them because they 
are not dnly quicker and more conscien- 
tious, but make less noise about the house 
than men.—N. Y. Sun. 


THE UNSELFISH HOME GIRL. 








My heart goes out to the girl who is 
spending her youth and strength working 
for the good of her childhood’s home, and 
for the happiness of those who dwell in 
it. Perhaps she has not received due 
consideration from the vast army of intel- 
ligent writers and thinkers of our day. 
From the very fact of the quiet home life 
to which she has always bound herself, it 
is but natural that she should not receive 
much thought. But ought it to be so? 

O fathers, mothers, brothers, and sis- 
ters, have you one in your home who has 
always toiled unrecompensed, who has 
given up possible positions in life, the 
cultivation of cherished talents, the 
chance of doing a share in the world’s 
great work, and now, after years of toil 
with no vacation or variation, is quietly 
doing the round of work, with scarcely 
strength of mind or body to keep around? 
Remember that very likely she longs for 
some beautiful things to enter her life 
and brighten it. Yet to obtain these, as 
well as more costly and more stylish 
clothing, she would not ask her nearest 
kin, She would not have them make 
their daily toil harder in order to provide 
them. 

There are daughters standing bravely 
to-day who have battled with poverty, 
physical weakness, and pride, to help 
their fathers or brothers to pay the neces- 
sary home-bills, and perhaps other bills 
of long standing. They are filling the 
places of housekeeper and homemaker, 
caring kindly for invalid ' mothers, and 
nursing them so faithfully and inteiligent- 
ly as to stay the coming of the death 
angel. They are trying to rear the young- 
er members of the family, and, though 
not in a natural way, they become moth- 
ers to many a wee tot, lest someone not 
loving and kind should be given the 
places they are now filling. In the time 
that they may take to read, they look for 
bits of useful knowledge which will help 
them in their work. Yes, there are many 
girls who give up the company of young 
men, and, with hidden tears and holy 
prayers, go on aiding in anything that 
will benefit the home and its treasury. 
They work with their whole soul in their 
work, receiving hardly a word of praise, 
and much less money! 

But do you think that they never 
need more than they get? Ah, yes, a 
thousand times yes! Their fine, truthful 
natures demand appreciation, which to 
them would be of far greater value than 
piles of gold. Those who “give them- 
selves,’ who always put themselves last, 
should not be allowed to do so. Give 
them words of cheer. Tell them how 
necessary they are to your homes and 
your lives; and how joyously their hearts 
willthrob! How much lighter the toil 


| will be! 












The walls of a kitchen wil) 
change to the halls of a palace. 

The anniversary of the birthday goes 
by, with no little present to mark the day, 
The holidays come and go, with perhaps 
a cheap or undesirable gift. 

See to it that some property is made 
over to these faithful home women, even 
though you have but little. They need it, 
for while they have been doing your work 
they have given up everything which 
would help them to provide for them. 
selves. A few dollars spent for music 
lessons, or for whatever the cultivation of 
their personal gifts required, might have 
made them independent. But now they 
are not, and, saddest of all, they know it, 

Life is short. With many, justice jg 
not the ruling virtue. They do not stop 
to think of the good which Dorothy has 
done in the family, and she goes penni-. 
less. 

These words are not written in a spirit 
of reproach, but to quicken the con- 
sciences of those who do not think, and 
to help brighten the lives of many an un. 
selfish, faithful, home girl. With a 
cheering word to such girls I close. Be. 
lieve that Ged sees and knows. Some 
time you will receive your reward from 
His hand. Live as is pleasing in His 
sight, and His song will be in your lives, 
though at times the battle may be fierce 
and the heart heavy. 

ELIZABETH Cook. 





EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


{Prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton for 
the National Suffrage Convention.) 


Since woman’s demand for the right of 
suffrage under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (which was denied by Congress and 
the courts), the only discussions in Con- 
gress have been over appeals for a Six- 
teenth -Amendment, until the bills on 
Immigration, by Senator Lodge of Massa. 
chusetts, and Senator Kyle of South Da- 
kota, indirectly involving this question, 
and affecting the interests of women. 

Their proposition to demand of immi- 
grants a reading and writing qualification 
on landing, strikes me as arbitrary, and 
equally detrimental to our mutual inter- 
ests. The danger is not in their landing 
and living in this country, but in their 
speedy appearance at the ballot-box, 
there becoming an impoverished and ig- 
norant balance of power in the hands of 
wily politicians. While we should not 
allow our country to be a dumping-ground 
for the refuse population of the Old 
World, still we should welcome all hardy, 
common-sense laborers here, as we have 
plenty of room and work forthem. Here 
they can improve their own condition and 
our surroundings, developing our im- 
mense resources and the commerce of the 
country. The one demand I would make 
for this class is that they should not be- 
come a part of our ruling power until 
they can read and write the English lan- 
guage intelligently, and understand the 
principles of republican government. To 
make a nation homogeneous, its people 
should all speak one tongue. The do- 
minion of Francis Joseph, in Austria, 
where fifteen different languages are 
spoken, illustrates the perils of the con- 
trary condition. The officers of the army 
can be understood by only a small per 
cent. of the soldiers. One can readily 
imagine the confusion and consequent 
dangers this would cause in time of war. 

To prevent the thousands of immigrants 
daily landing on our shores marching 
from the steerage to the polls, the Nation- 
al Government should prohibit the States 
from allowing them to vote in less than 
five years, and not then unless the appli- 
cant eould read and write the English 
language. This is the only restrictive 
legislation we need to protect ourselves 
against foreign domination. To this end, 
Congress should pass a bill for ‘educated 
suffrage,’’ for our native-born as well as 
foreign rulers, alike ignorant of our insti- 
tutions. 

With free schools and compulsory edu- 
cation, no one has an excuse for not un- 
derstanding the language of the country. 
As women are governed by a ‘male aris- 
tocracy,’’ we are doubly interested in 
having our rulers able at least to read and 
write. See with what care, in the Old 
World, the prospective heirs to the throne 
are educated! 

There was a time when the members of 
the British Parliament could neither read 
nor write, but these accomplishments are 
now required of the Lords and Commons, 
and even of the Kingand Queen, while we 
have rulers, native and foreign, voting for 
laws, who do not understand the letters 
of the alphabet; and this in a Republic 
supposed to be based on the virtue and 
intelligence of the people. 

Much as we need these measures for the 
stability of our Government, we need them 
still more for the best interests of women. 
This ignorant vote is solid against wo- 
man’s emancipation. In States where 
amendments to the Constitution have been 
proposed for the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, this has been, in every case, against the 
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measure. 
protection against this hostile force, play- 
ing football with the most sacred rights of 
one-half of the people. I have long felt 
that an educational qualification for the 
exercise of the right of suffrage is a ques- 
tion of such vital consequence that it 
should be exhaustively discussed by the 
leaders of thought among our people. 

The great political parties fear to pro- 
pose this measure lest it should insure 
their defeat. No aspiring politician, as 
an individual, would dare express such an 
opinion, lest it should blast his chance 
for official position. Hence, only those 
guided by principle rather than policy are 
in a position to discuss the merits of this 
question. Such an amendment to our Na- 
tional Constitution should go into effect 
at the dawn of this century. 

As all who prize the right of suffrage 
sufficiently to labor to attain it could 
easily do so, an educational qualification 
in no way conflicts with our cherished 
idea of universal suffrage. According to 
our theory of government, all our citizens 
are born voters, but they must be of age 
before they can exercise the right. To 
say they must also read and write the 
English language is equally logical and 
fair. We do not propose to withhold this 
right from any citizen exercising it, but 
to apply the restriction to all new claim- 
ants. Some say that the ignorant classes 
need the ba'lot for their protection more 
than the rich. Well, they have had it, 
and exercised it, and what have they done 
to protect their own interests? Abso- 
lutely nothing, because they did not know 
in what direction their interests lay, or 
by what system of legislation they could 
be lifted out of poverty, vice and ignor- 
ance to enjoy liberty, justice and equality. 

A gun is a good weapon for a man’s 
protection against his enemy, but if he 
doesn’t know how to use it, it may prove 
a danger rather than a defence. There is 
something lacking in our science of indus- 
trial economics, when multitudes in this 
land of plenty are suffering abject pov- 
erty. Yet, by their ignorant votes, they 
have helped to establish the very condi- 
tions from which they suffer. The ballot 
is of value only in the hands that know 
how to use it. 

In establishing free schools, our fore- 
fathers said to us in plain words: ‘‘The 
stability of a Republic depends on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people.”’ 

“Universal suffrage’ with us is a mere 
party cry, a pretense, as thus far we have 
had male suffrage and nothing more. In 
most of the States, qualifications of prop- 
erty, education and color have been 
abolished, but in only four States have 
our rulers had the courage and conscience 
to abolish that of sex. A Republic based 
on the theory of universal suffrage, in 
which a large class of educated women, 
representing the virtue, intelligence and 
wealth of the nation, are disfranchised, is 
an anomaly in government, especially 
when all men, foreign and native, ig- 
norant and educated, black and white, 
vicious and virtuous, by their votes de- 
cide the rights and duties of this superior 
class, 

In all national conflicts it is ever deemed 
the most grievous accident of war for the 
conquered people to find themselves under 
a foreign yoke; yet this is the position of 
the educated women of this Republic to- 
day. Foreigners are our judges and jur- 
ors, our legislators and municipal officials, 
and decide all questions of interest to us, 
as to the discipline in our schools, chari- 
table institutions, jails and _ prisons. 
Woman has no voiceas to the education 
of her children or the environment of the 
unhappy wards of the State. The love 
and sympathy of the mother-soul have 
but an evanescent influence in all depart- 
ments of human interest, until coined in- 
to law by the hand that holds the ballot; 
then only do they become a direct and 
effective power in the government. 

As women have no voice in the laws un- 
der which they live, they surely have the 
right to demand that their rulers, foreign 
and native, shal] be able to read and write 
the English language. As it would take 
the ordinary immigrant at least five years 
to learn our language, we should be sure 
he had been here the prescribed time be- 
fore exercising his right to vote. An 
educational qualification would also stimu- 
late our native population to avail them- 
selves of all the opportunities for learning. 
In basing suffrage on sex, we have defeat- 
ed the intentions of our ancestors, and 
made their principles of government mere 
glittering generalities. 

The popular objection to woman suf- 
frage is that it would ‘double the igno- 
rant vote.’’? The patent answer to this is: 
Abolish the ignorant vote. Our legisla- 
tors have this power in their own hands. 
There have been various restrictions in 
the past for men. We are willing to abide 
by the same for women, provided the in- 
surmountable qualification of sex be for- 
ever removed. In the discussion of this 
question, educated women must lead the 
way. Some reformers do not see the wis- 
dom of the measure, so the few who do 


We sbould ask for national | 


must take the initiative in arousing pub- 
lic thought and creating a widespread agi 
tation of this step in woman’s emancipa- 
tion. Some years ago the Supreme Court 
of Wyoming handed down an important 
and far-reaching decision. The Court de- 
cided that foreign-born citizens of the 
State of Wyoming must be able to read 
the Constitution of the State in the Eng- 
lish language in order to vote, and that 
the ability to read the Constitution in a 
foreign language is not a compliance with 
the requirements of the Constitution. 

Some of the opponents talk as if edu- 
cated suffrage would be invidious to the 
best interests of the laboring masses, 
Whereas it would be most beneficial in its 
ultimate influence. You who can read 
and write and enjoy hours in a library, 
gleaning there the history of the past as 
well as advancing civilization; you who 
can visit the galleries of art, and with 
your knowledge of the classics, poetry, 
and mythology, appreciate what the pic- 
tures say, little realize the starved condi- 
tion of the uncultured mind. Blot this 
knowledge from your mind, and you then 
may understand the solitude of ignorance; 
who can measure its misery? Surely, 
when we compel all classes to learn to 
read and write and thus open to them- 
selves the door of knowledge, not by 
force, but by the promise of a privilege all 
intelligent citizens enjoy, we are benefac- 
tors and not tyrants. To stimulate them 
to climb the first rounds of the ladder 
that they may reach the divine heights 
where they shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil, by withholding the citi- 
zen’s rights to vote for a few years, is a 
blessing to them as well as to the State. 
The condition of the laboring masses to- 
day, without adequate shelter, food, and 
clothes, is the result of their own igno- 
rance of the manner in which the broad 
distinctions in society have been created. 
I am fully aware that simply reading and 
writing will not secure the key to the 
whole situation, but it is the first neces- 
sary step, without which the laboring 
man can never make and control his en- 
vironment, 

We must inspire our people with a new 
sense of their sacred duties as citizens of 
a Republic, and place new guards around 
our ballot-box. 

Walking in Paris one day, I was deeply 
impressed with an emblematic statue in 
the square Chateau d’ Eau, placed there in 
1883 in honor of the Republic. On one 
side is a magnificent bronze lion with his 
fore-paw on the electoral urn (which an- 
swers to our ballot-box), as if to guard it 
from ail unholy uses. Having overturned 
all pretentions to royalty or nobility, and 
all artificia! distinctions in ciass, and de- 
clared the right of the people to a vwice 
in the making of their laws and the selec- 
tion of their rulers, they exalted the idea 
of republican government and universal 
suffrage with this magnificent monument 
—the royal lion guarding the sacred treas- 
ures within the electoral urn. 

As I turned away, I thought of the 
American Republic, and our ballot-box, 
with no guardian or sacred reverence for 
its contents among the people. Ignorance, 
poverty, and vice crowd its precincts; 
thousands from every incoming steamer 
march from the steerage to the polls, 
while educated women, representing a 
large part ot the virtue and intelligence of 
the nation, are driven away. I would 
like to see @ monument to ‘‘Educated Suf- 
frage’’ in front of our National Capitol, 
guarded by the goddess Minerva, her 
right hand resting on the ballot-box, her 
left hand on the spelling-book, the Declar- 
ation of Rights, and the National Consti- 
tution. 

It would be well for us to ponder the 
Frenchman’s idea, but instead of the 
royal lion, representing force, let us sub- 
stitute wisdom and virtue in the form of 
woman. 


—o- 


HUMOROUS. 





Detinition.— Teacher — Willie, what ‘is 
greediness? Wéillie—Wanting something 
that older people want themselves.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


General (haughtily)—I went to the war 
and defended my country. 

Statesman (wearily) — That’s nothing. 
I stayed at home, and defended the war. 


Barnes—There goes Mincer to deposit 
his vote. His voting, by the way, is a 
case of carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Howes—In what way, please? 

Barnes—Why, it is only a stick going 
to the polls. 


The other day, discussing the subject 
of rapid drawing, a friend suddenly asked 
me: **Do you know the easiest way to 
make a Maltese cross?’’ I replied in the 
negative, whereupon he replied: ‘Pull 
its tail.”—Ex. 


Mr. Owen Wister, himself a Philadel- 
phian, has said that, when a Bostonian is 
told that another Bostonian has distin- 
guished himself, he replies, ‘‘Quite nat- 
ural,’’ but that, when a Philadelphian is 
told that another Philadelphian has dis- 








HOWS'’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and -believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIX, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hail’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blond and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Ha!l’s Family Pills are the best. 
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tinguished himself, he replies, ‘‘Quite 


impossible.” 


Sevorita Huidobro sends the following 
incident: 

“One day this week, during the noon 
recess, two little girls were standing by 
the fence enclosing the play-ground of 
the Little Wanderers’ Home on Kutland 
St., South End, Boston, intently watching 
the games. A passerby also stopped to 
watch the children at play, and overheard 
one of the little girls by the fence say to 
the other: ‘Oh, my! Don’t they have a 
good time! I tell you what, if I sh’d ever 
be an orphan, I am coming to stay right 
here.’ ‘Oh, what’s the use of this place 
for orphars?’ replied little girl No. 2. ‘The 
one at Roxbury is everest so much better. 
I would go there if I were an orphan.’ ‘I 
wouldn’t,’ replied little girl No. 1, ‘cause 
in this one I'd be near papa and mam- 
ma,’ ’’ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SOME STRANGE EGGS. 





Little Clay Reess lived in Florida, and 
he had fine times on the beach near his 
home, One day he was digging in the 
sand, when up came a queer little object. 
It was long and narrow, and had a tough 
shell that bent and dented in Clay’s fin- 
gers. He could not make out what it 
was. So he ran to Clinda, his black 
nurse, and showed it to her. Clinda 
laughed. 

‘*Lawsy, honey,”’ she said, ‘that air am 
er ’gator’s aigg. Dig erway, an’ yer’ll 
done fin’ er heap mo’.”’ 

So Clay dug away lustily, and sure 
enough, up came more eggs with every 
shovelful of sand. Five times he filled 
his little bucket and carried them home to 
his mother, until twenty-five eggs lay in 
the box she gave him to put them in. 
That night, when Clay was in his white 
‘nightie’? and having his “loving time’’ 
with his mother, he asked: ‘‘How came 
the eggs in the sand?”’ 

“The mother ’gator hid them there,’’ 
answered his mother, as she rocked and 
cuddled her little boy. 

‘Don’t the mother ’gator cuddle her 
eggs like the mother hen?’’ asked Clay. 

‘*No, dear, she leaves them in the sand 
for the hot sun to hatch out.” 

‘Well, I fink the mother ‘gator is a 
very selfish thing!’’ cried Clay, sitting up 
in his indignation. 

“Oh, no,’? said his mother, smiling. 
‘*That is her way of taking care of them— 
the way God taught her. She can’t cud- 
dle her eggs like the mother hen. She 
has no soft feathers, and her hard skin 
would break the eggs if she sat on them. 
The nice warm sand cuddles them, and 
the sun helps to hatch them out. She 
takes good care of them. She often comes 
to look after her babies, and when they 
hatch out she finds food for them, and 
will not let anything hurt them.”’ 

“Will she go to look at her eggs to- 
morrow day?’’ asked Clay. 

“J think she -will,”’ said his mother. 

“Then I’ll take them all back,’’ mur- 
mured the sleepy little fellow. 

The box of eggs was put in a closet, 
and neither Clay nor his mother thought 
of them again. A week later, Clay went 
to the closet for some toys, and heard a 
strange, rustling noise. He looked up, 
and saw a box on a shelf with the cover 
dancing up and down in a frantic way. 

“Oh, mother!’’ cried Clay, dancing up 
and down himself in excitement, ‘‘come 
here—quick! Here is a box —all alive!”’ 

His mother came running in, and there 
were a dozen tiny black snouts peeping 
out under the box cover. Before she 
could even scream, out popped a swarm 
of baby alligators and dropped down to 
the floor, where they scampered off in 
every direction. All the eggs had 
hatched, for the closet was behind a 
stove and the box in a warm place. 

Such a time as there was! Clay jumped 
up and down, screaming with glee, but 
his mother climbed on top of a table to 
get out of the way of the alligators, who 
went running about, as if in a hurry to 
investigate this new, strange world in 
which they found themselves. Black 
Clinda came running in to see what was 
the matter. 

Then fora hunt! The baby alligators 
hid under the furniture and burrowed 
under the carpets, popping out of every 
hole and corner. It was nearly a week 
before the last one was caught. Father 
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Reess shook three out of his boot one 
morning, and Mother Reess pulled on her 
stocking and found one in the toe. 

Clay thought they were the cunningest 
playfellows, and begged hard to keep 
them. But when his mother told him 
thatthe mother ’gator would want her 
babies, he consented to have them taken 
to the beach. His father let him keep 
six, and made a pen for them in the back 
yard, with a small tank of water in it. 
Here Clay played with them, and they be- 
came very tame and seemed to know their 
little master. He was often seen with 
the whole lot swarming all over him. His 
mother could not bear to touch the crea- 
tures, though Clay assured her that their 
way ofrunning up his arm and poking 
their black snouts into his face was their 
way of loving him. He kept his pets for 
ayear. Then sharp white teeth began to 
come in their big mouths, and his father 
thought they might become dangerous 
playfellows, so one night they all disap- 
peared, and Clay never saw them again. 
If he had been on the beach next day, he 
might have seen six young alligators 
scampering about as if they did not know 
what to make of their strange surround- 
ings. I wonder if their mother knew 
them.—Congregationalist. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASss. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Wom: Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

ne. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, TnAyer, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF'CR AND RESIL ENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indiahapolis, nd 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 





WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


ERNST 








BY GEORGE A. O, 


of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal, 


Avery helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
udget. 


It is free from bea technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand ng of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga 
zette. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.— American Law 
Review. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
game or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE SOCIAL ABYSS. 


During the siege of Troy Cassandra, the 
prophetess of evil, was unpopular, and 
her predictions were unheeded. Let no 
one hope to receive thanks for telling un- 
welcome truth and warning individuals or 
communities of impendingruin. Yetthe 
duty is imperative none the less. Let us 
hope that its fulfilment may avert catas- 
trophe! 

For centuries England has enjoyed an 
industrial advantage unique in the world’s 
history. For eight centuries her insular 
position has saved her from foreign inva- 
sion. Domestic peace bas enabled her to 
develop her wealth of coal and iron, to 
take the lead in foreign commerce, to in- 
vent and apply labor-saving machinery, 
and thus to make herself, almost without 
a rival, the workshop of the world. Until 
recently she can scarcely be said to have 
had a competitor, and as a result she has 
amassed capital almost beyond computa- 
tion. Much of this has been wasted in 
private luxury and public extravagance, 
and worse than wasted in foreign warfare. 
Yet to-day she is still preéminent in com- 
merce and manufactures. Her colonies 
are planted all over the habitable globe. 
She has become the mother of nations and 
is the mistress of an Asiatic empire. The 
United States is emulating her example 
and following in her footsteps. Let us 
look beneath her imposing majesty and 
surface prosperity, and ask ourselves if we 
can afford to become a ‘‘world power,”’ as 
some of our statesmen propose, with army 
and navy and colonies and a struggle for 
manufacturing and commercial suprema- 
cy in the markets of the world. 

In 1892 Mr. Charles Booth ascertained 
that of the population of London nearly 
one-third are living in such poverty as to 
be habitually underfed and living a life of 
absolute squalor and penury. Out of a 
population of six million, two million are 
literally living from hand to mouth, hope- 
less, objectless, wretched, and degraded. 
His nine bulky volumes contain ‘‘masses 
of statistics, ordered and classified, maps 
with picturesque bewilderment of color, 
infinite details of streets and houses and 
family lives. At the end of it all the im- 
pression left is of something monstrous, 
grotesque, inane; a class resisting all at- 
tempts to reduce it to orderly law. We 
are little nearer at the end than at the 
beginning to an apprehension of the sad 
conditions of abyssmal London.”’ 

It may be said that London is not Eng- 
land any more than New York is America. 
But now comes Mr. Rountree, and investi- 
gates the condition of York, a cathe- 
dral town, with an archbishop and his 
clergy, apparently prosperous and con- 
tented, a county town of 75,812 persons. 
And here poverty holds the same propor- 
tion as in London. Families comprising 
20,000 persons, 28 per cent. of the entire 
population, equal to 43 per cent. of the 
wage earning class, are living in poverty. 
And by poverty, be it remembered, is 
meant positive destitution—habitual de- 
privation of sufficient food and decent 
shelter, as a permanent condition of ex- 
istence. And these figures were collected 
in 1899, ‘‘when trade was unusually pros- 
perous.”’ 

Out of a total population of England 
and Wales numbering thirty-three mil- 
lion, we are assured that seven and a half 
million of people are at the present mo- 
ment living below the poverty line; ‘“‘a 
problem which, if definitely realized in 
its squalid immensity, is enough to stag- 
ger humanity.”’ 

But this is only a partial statement of 
the frightful truth. For there is a far 
larger number of families hovering above 
these “submerged” millions. There is 
a “secondary poverty,’ of families whose 
total earnings supply a physical sufficiency 
so long as no portion of them is absorbed 
by illness, or vice, or misfortune, or the 
death of bread-winners. Such families, 
not classed as in absolute poverty, have 

little or no money to spend in railway or 
omnibus fares. They cannot get into the 
country unless they walk. They cannot 
buy books or newspapers, or go to con- 
certs, or contribute to churches or chari- 
ties. Should a child fall ill, it must be 
attended by the ‘‘parish doctor;’’ should 
it die, it must be buried by the town au- 
thorities. There isa great body of would- 


be respectable people hovering on the very 
edge of the social abyss. Seventy per 





cent. of such men and women over sixty 
years of age are said to die paupers. 

And this is England in the Twentieth 
Century! This is the net result of a long 
career of successful commercialism! Let 
America be warned in time. An accumu- 
lation of -national wealth is no sure evi- 
dence of general prosperity. The palaces 
and the tenements grow side by side; but 
where the inmates of the palaces number 
thousands, the occupants of the tene- 
ments number millions. The real “‘resi- 
dence districts’? are not the suburbs or 
the fashionable quarters; they are the 
squalid rookeries where vice and intem- 
perance most abound. The test of na- 
tional prosperity is not the multiplication 
of millionaires, but the increase of inde- 
pendent freeholders who own their homes 
and call no landlord master. Judged by 
this standard we dare not boast of indus- 
trial progress or social betterment.’ When 
elderly people contrast the life of to-day in 
this country with the comparative equality 
of conditions and republican simplicity 
that existed sixty years ago, they are 
startled at the approximation we have 
made towards European conditions within 
asingle life-time. If some new element is 
not speedily enlisted in social and political 
reform, New York and Chicago typify a 
tepid declension from our noble demo- 
cratic ideals to a condition ‘‘where wealth 
accumulates but men decay.’’ For my- 
self I see no hope except in an intelligent 
suffrage irrespective of sex —a higher 
standard of public morality; a wider basis 
of responsible citizenship. Let women 
awake to their duty and responsibility. 
Let the home be represented in the coun- 
cils of the State. If the Republic is to be 
saved, it must be by the united efforts of 
women and of men. H. B. B. 
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COLORADO LABOR COMMISSIONER ON 
WOMEN’S VOTE. 


James T. Smith, of Denver, Labor Com- 
missioner for the State of Colorado, 
writes: 

‘The practical effect of woman suffrage 
in Colorado, during the eight years that 
it has been in operation here, has in my 
judgment been beneficial in every way. 
The moral tone of political conventions 
has been improved, and women have been 
enabled to command more consideration 
and respect than formerly, The vast ma- 
jority of the membership of trades unions 
in this State were in favor of extending 
suffrage to women, —it was largely 
through their efforts that the amend- 
ment was submitted in 1893. 

“I do not think there is much opposi- 
tion now to women in politics. Most of 
the voters who were opposed to woman 
suffrage when the issue was a burning 
one in Colorado, are ready now to admit 
that their prediction of the dire disaster 
that would follow has not been fulfilled.’’ 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





There will be two meetings on ‘*Educa- 
tion’? at the Los Angeles biennial, in 
charge of Miss Ellen Sabin, president of 
Milwaukee-Downer College. At one of 
these, Miss Mabel Clare Craft, of San 
Francisco, will discuss ‘‘The Advantages 
of Coéducation.’’ Miss Craft is a gradu- 
ate of both the academic and law depart- 
ments of the University of California, and 
has made a marked success in journalism. 
A civil service reform meeting will be 
held, in charge of Mrs. Denison, president 
of the New York Sorosis. Among the 
speakers will be Miss Elizabeth Foster, of 
Boston, secretary of the Massachusetts 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, who 
will speak on ‘‘Civil Service, its Meaning 
and Objects’; Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
of Denver, on ‘Civil Service in Relation 
to our Public Institutions’; Mrs. P. P. 
Storm, president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration, on “Civil Service Reform in Rela- 
tion to the Public Schools’’; and Mrs. 
George McAneny, of New York, on ‘‘Law 
and Order in Cities and Towns.”’ 





The Boston Club Woman for April, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, editor and publisher, 
is a California number, with interesting 
reports of the California clubs, and an 
account of the recent State Federation 
meeting in San Francisco. 

The New England Wheaton Seminary 
Club will meet at the Vendome, Boston, 
to-day at2 P.M. It will be a purely so- 
cial occasion. The trustees, President 
and Mrs. Cole, the teachers, the senior 
class, and the honored life members have 
been invited to be the especial guests of 
the club. There will be music, and, for 
further entertainment, a portrait show. 
Each member is requested to bring any 
old-time pictures, especially ambrotypes 
and daguerreotypes, of berself or others, 
either students or teachers at Wheaton. 
These will be arranged upon tables for 
exhibition. The annual meeting will be 
held at the Vendome May 10, at 2 P. M. 

Atarecent meeting of the Lucy Jack- 
son Chapter, Daughters of the American 





Revolution, of Newton, Mass., Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore spoke on ‘‘The Women of 
the Revolution.”” She paid particular at- 
tention to the women about Boston who 
were remarkable for their patriotic zeal, 
and said that Mercy Otis Warren, the 
friend of Washington, the sister and coun- 
sellor of James Otis, was the chief figure 
in this illustrious group. Mrs. Livermore 
urged the chapter to unite with other 
chapters in republishing Mrs. Elliott’s 
books on wumen of colonial times, which 
are now out of print. 

A committee from the Middlesex Club 
of Lowell, Mass., appeared before the 
school committee of Lowell, recently, to 
present a petition signed by a large num- 
ber of taxpayers asking for the establish- 
ment of vacation schools. The school 


board voted to establish the schools, at an | 
| the short stories is one by the late Anna 


expense not to exceed $1,500. 


> 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Floy V. Gilmore, who was gradu- | 


ated from the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan last year, is now in 
the Philippines, in the governor-general’s 
office. She is practicing law. 

Miss Daisy Barbee, a lawyer with a good 
practice in St. Louis, Mo., is a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination as judge 
of the probate court. She is reported to 
have said recently: “‘This is my first 
plunge into politics. I always hated 
politics, and did not at all approve of 
women’s taking any part in political con- 
troversies. I feel the same way yet, only 
I want to be probate judge. I have looked 
into the law, and I find that my sex does 
not bar me from the position of probate 
judge, judge of the Court of Appeals, or 
Justice of the Supreme Court. A circuit 
judge must be a qualified voter. In this 
and some other States a woman has not 
that privilege. My friends approve my 
desire for the judgeship. At this time, no 
woman in the United States is judge of 
any court of justice,’’ 

Miss Mary M. Bartelme, Public Guardian 
of Dependent @hildren of Cook Co. (Chi- 
cago), Ill., gave an interesting talk at the 
recent Congress of Religion at De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., on ‘‘What One State is do- 
ing for its Children.”’ She told about the 
long efforts of some good people in Chica- 
go to separate before the law the young 
offender from the old criminal. Finally 
the Juvenile Court was evolved. It was 
presided over by a kind, fatherly spirit, 
more father than judge, who gave the 
children advice, encouraged them in the 
right, trusted them to do better, trusted 
the parents to look after them, and sought 
out the most efficient probation officers, 
and so helped to reform large numbers by 
putting them on their good behavior. 
From this work have sprung the Parental 
Home for Truants and the State Home 
for Delinquent Boys. People from many 
States were present, and all were inter- 
ested. Many questions were asked, and 
many took part in the discussion. 





AGAINST “REGULATED” VICE. 

At the meeting of the Congregationa 
ministers of Boston on March 24, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, and has been sent to the Presi- 
dent: 


The Congregational ministers of Boston 
and vicinity, assembled at their regular 
Monday meeting on March 24, 1902, desire, 
in accordance with the recommendati:n 
of a committee previously appointed to 
consider carefully certain allegations in 
regard to the official connection of the 
United States Government with the prev- 
alence of vice inthe Philippine Islands, 
to express their deep regret that indubi- 
table and most painful evidence establishes 
the fact of official recognition of the social 
evil in Manila by a regular system of Gov- 
ernment inspection, segregation and su- 
perintendence. 

They respectfully and most urgently 
appeal to the President of the United 
States to put an immediate end to a sys- 
tem which has often been proved, in vari- 
ous quarters of the globe, ineffective for 
the purposes for which it is instituted, 
which is abhorrent to the instincts of an 
advanced civilization, and a palpable dis 
grace to the government of a Christian 
nation, and the substitution of a system 
which looks to the reformation of those 
unfortunate victims of vice. 


The resolution is signed by the Revs. 
A. H. Plumb, F. T. Hunnewell and E. C. 
Whiting. 

When the Methodist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion met at Indianapolis on March 24, 
each of the members was presented with 
a circular issued by the National W. C. T. 
U., setting forth the facts in regard to the 
State regulation of vice in the Philippines, 
and appealing to the ministers, ‘for the 
sake of the returning soldier and the en- 
tailed misery upon his wife and unborn 
children,’’ to remonstrate. It was at first 
proposed to adopt a resolution of censure, 
but several objected on the ground that 
‘*vice cannot be suppressed by a fiat, and 
that the ministers have confidence in the 











President.”’ 


It was then proposed to put 
the resolution in the form of a petition, 
expressing confidence in the integrity of 
the government. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Oswald G, Villard opens the April At- 
lantic with ‘‘The New Army of the United 
States.” John W. Foster treats Pan- 
American Diplomacy apropos of the re- 
cent convention in Mexico. Elizabeth 
McCracken contributes ‘‘The Play and 
the Gallery’’—a remarkable review of the 
effect of the stage on the daily lives and 
characters of girls who frequent the thea- 
tre gallery to see not the actors but the 
play. Paul G. Huston contributes ‘‘The 
Day’s Work of a Forester,” a paper upon 
the government’s work of reclaiming and 
preserving our national forests. Among 


Northend Benjamin, ‘A Siberian Evange- 
line.’”’ Agnes Repplier treats the short 
life of little Allegra, Byron’s natural 
daughter, and Ferris Greenslet the works 
of Jane Austen. 

A full and exact account of the position 
of ‘‘Women at German Universities’’ is 
given by Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe, a 
Heidelberg Ph. D., in the April Forum. 
Mrs. Genthe shows particularly in what 
respects the problems of the higher edu- 
cation of women differ in Germany and 
America, and to what causes the apparent 
slowness of this movement in Germany 
must be attributed. Mrs. Genthe says: 

“The most serious obstacle to be over- 
come was the antipathy of the German 
authorities to coéducation. This may 
seem strange in America, where the co- 
educational idea is so widely accepted; 
but we must not forget that circum- 
stances are very different in Europe. 
Europe is the old continent, historically 
speaking. With respect to every feature 
of civilization, education included, it 
looks back upon a past ten times as long 
as that of America. This is both an ad- 
vantage and a disadvantage. It gives the 
whole progressive movement a more 
steady character; but it also causes per- 
petual hesitation, as well as conflict with 
the survivals of previous times. This is 
a law of history as absolute as any law of 
nature. Whoever has even aslight knowl- 
edge of the development of pedagogy will 
remember that the earliest institutions 
for learning in Germany and the neighbor- 
ing parts of Europe were founded by the 
church, for the purpose of educating the 
Catholic priesthood. There was natu- 
rally no room for women in these institu- 
tions. When in later times pupils were 
received in these schools, only the boys 
were admitted. Girls, if any attention 
was paid to them at all, were given 
their little bit of training by the nuns, in 
the convents. 

‘So the separation of the sexes grew up 
almost with the school itself; and when 
at the time of the Reformation the princi- 
ple of the public instruction of every 
Christian, man or woman, was proclaimed, 
the system of separation was already 
rooted so deeply that nobody thought of 
admitting girls to the boys’ schools, but 
special schools for girls were founded 
everywhere. Only in certain very small 
places—particularly in the country, where 
there was not muney enough to maintain 
two schoolhouses and pay two teachers— 
was there a combination. This method 
of combination continues to this day in 
many village schools, without meeting 
with any objection; but it is not imitated 
elsewhere. It is interesting to observe 
how the present general need of ‘gymna- 
sial’ education for girls has revived these 
primary conditions; for I know of a few 
cases in which girls have been allowed to 
take part in the courses of the boys’ gym- 
nasia in small towns, where there has 
been no prospect of the foundation of a 
gymnasium for girls—an instructive in- 
stance of how history always follows the 
same laws under similar circumstances.” 


The first periodical edited by an Arme- 
nian woman for Armenian women has 
just been started at Cairo by Miss Mary 
Beylerian. It is a monthly of large size 
and handsome appearance, named Artemis. 
Its motto is, ‘tA virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband.’’ The first num- 
ber contains a variety of interesting mat- 
ter in prose and verse, and a fine half-tone 
portrait of “Chrimian Hairig,’’ the vener- 
able and beloved head of the Armenian 
Church, who from his ancient See at the 
foot of Mt. Ararat has sent a letter giving 
his commendation to the new magazine. 
The editor’s statement of the object of 
her periodical shows good sense and 
moderation, and indicates that it will be 
liberal on the woman question, without 
being so ultra-radical as to destroy its 
chance of acceptance with the constitu- 
ency it is meant toreach. Miss Beylerian 
was educated in Constantinople, and un- 
derstands French, Arabic, and several 
other languages. She was obliged to 
leave Constantinople because the Sultan 
suspected her of taking too much interest 














in politics, and she now lives with her 
widowed mother in Egypt. We wish her 
and her magazine all success, and shall 
publish occasional extracts from it. The 
price is twelve francs a year—about $2.40 
—and the address, ‘‘Redaction de la Revue 
des Femmes Arméniennes, Poste Restante, 
Cairo, Egypt.”’ 





SENATOR PATTERSON ON SUFFRAGE. 

U. S. Senator Thomas M. Patterson of 
Colorado was among the speakers at the 
recent National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington. He said in substance: 

I am here to tell a very simple story, 
Out in Colorado we are not working for 
woman suffrage; we haveit. Itis a fixed, 
unalterable fact. 

I thought Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was to preside to-night. She was the 
guest of myself and my wife in Indiana 
some years ago, and I got into a discus- 
sion with her on the suffrage question. [ 
soon found my feet in a quicksand; but, 
stubborn and man-like, I said I should 
always continue to be a fly on the wheel 
of progress. That talk, however, helped 
to set me right. 

There are only a small number of equal 
suffrage States, but they are great States, 
at least in area; and they are situated on 
the dome of the continent. From them 
should flow down into all the other States 
their influences, like their waters, to in- 
vigorate and ripen the suffrage move- 
ment, 

It is quite proper that the first Interna- 
tional Suffrage Convention should be held 
in this city. Washington is neutral 
ground; if women do not vote here, men 
do not either. Women help to govern 
the District of Columbia, for the U. S§, 
Senators and Representatives from the 
enfranchised States are a part of its gov- 
erning power. I always feel superior to 
my fellow Senators and fellow members 
who hail from States where they must 
address audiences only half of whom are 
voters. The old-fashioned orator used to 
urge women to exert their influence with 
their brothers and sweethearts in his be- 
half, but that sort of influence is uncer- 
tain. A girl might urge her sweetheart 
to vote for him, ia the most moving terms; 
and thirty minutes after that tender scene, 
the young man might be carrying a torch 
in a procession for some other candidate, 
We have nothing of that sort in Colorado 
and Wyoming. There the women do 
their own voting, and do it well. 

The States that have conferred suffrage 
on their women compare favorably with 
other States as to the percentage of illit- 
eracy. Louisiana has 27.6 per cent. of 
illiterates; the District of Columbia, 7.2; 
New Hampshire, 5.1; Massachusetts, 4.8; 
Connecticut, 4.7; New York, 4.5; Maine, 
4,2; Colorado, 3.3; Idaho, 1; Wyoming, 
3.1; Utah, 2. Out of the 45 States, there 
are only three that have a less per cent. 
of illiteracy than the enfranchised States. 

Colorado is becoming world famous for 
its beautiful scenery and its brave and 
generous people. If you should visit 
Denver, you would see how enfranchised 
women have permeated the entire popula- 
tion with civic pride. It is this civic 
pride, in which women lead, that has made 
Denver the beautiful and healthy city 
it is. 

What is the trouble with woman suf- 
frage? Why is contact between men and 
women in such bodies as delegate conven- 
tions to be deplored? I remember elec- 
tions in the old times; I remember seeing 
on one occasion thirty-one young ladies in 
white dresses and cheese-cloth sashes, 
representing the thirty-one States, in the 
midst of a tremendous crush. People are 
perfectly willing that women should take 
a share in the most frivolous and objec- 
tionable part of campaigns. Why object 
to their mingling in the graver and more 
decorous parts? Women with us do no 
more than they do in other States when a 
speaker of renown comes. Their pres- 
ence adds to the decorum of public assem- 
blies. Parlor meetings have now become 
among the most influential features of the 
campaign in Denver, The women who take 
time to vote lose none of their womanly 
charm, and are none the less delightful 
because they educate themselves that they 
may be able to teach their sons and 
daughters the various phases of politics. 
The exercise of the suffrage adds to their 
intelligence, merit and worth. 

It is said that equal suffrage would 
make family discord. In Cvulorado, our 
divorce laws are rather easy, though 
stricter than in the neighboring States; 
but since 1893, when suffrage was granted, 
I have never heard of a case where polit- 
ical differences were alleged as a cause of 
divorce or as the provoking cause of fam- 
ily discord. 

Equal suffrage, in my judgment, broad- 
ens the minds of both men and women. 
It has certainly given us in Colorado can- 
didates of better character, and a higher 
class of officials. It is very true that hus- 
band and wife frequently vote alike; a8 
the magnet draws the needle, they go to 
the polls together. But women are not 
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coerced. Ifa man were known to coerce | she did not see one girl weeping.”’ An NATIONAL COLUMN. FORM oF BEQUEST. 


his wife’s vote, I believe he would be 
ridden out of town on a rail, with a coat 
of tar and feathers. 

Women’s legal rights have been im- 

roved in Colorado since they obtained 
the ballot. There are now no civil distinc- 
tions existing between men and women. 
And equal suffrage tends to make political 
affairs better, purer, and more desirable 
for all who take part in them, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Three or four years ago, Prof. M. A. 
Willcox, of the zodlogy department of 
Wellesley College, received an application 
for a teacher of zodlogy, who began with 
asalary of $1,200 a year. This year alone 
four different applications have come to 
Miss Willcox for teachers to fill positions 
in which experience was necessary, in ad- 
dition to scientific training. The head of 
one of the leading teachers’ agencies said 
recently that there is no subject in which 
he has so much difficulty in filling posi- 
tions as in zodlogy. Since in many cases 
Miss Willcox does not know whether stu- 
dents are carrying on their special study 
of zodlogy, she has not been able to make 
such recommendations as she would wish. 
It would therefore be worth while for any 
enterprising student who wants to go on 
with this line of study to send Miss Will- 
cox word to that effect, in view of possi- 
ble openings. 

The newly-opened Ear] Hall, the latest 
of the Columbia University buildings, will 
be no less a boon to the Barnard students 
than to the Columbia men, says the N. Y. 
Tribune. There are few large assembly 
rooms in the Barnard halls, and these are 
so continually occupied by classes in reci- 
tation that there is no room for meetings 
of the various social clubs that flourish at 
the college. Now, by the generosity of 
the Columbia trustees, the ground floor of 
Ear! Hall, which opens directly off Broad- 
way, has been opened as a rendezvous 
for the Barnard Chapter of the Women’s 
Christian Association, the Barnard Chap- 
ter of the College Settlement Association, 
the Church Students’ Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Phillips Brooks Guild of Teach- 
ers’ College, and the Women’s Graduate 
Club of Columbia University. The out- 
cry raised recently by the young men 
against “the encroachment by the stu- 
dents of affiliated schools on the tradi- 
tional rights of Columbia men’’ does not 
seem to have greatly impressed Columbia 
trustees. 

Caroline Louise Ransom, of Mount Hol- 
yoke College 96, received in 1897 a fel- 
lowship in archeology from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the first fellowship grant- 
ed by the University in that department. 
For nearly two years Miss Ransom has 
continued her studies in archeology 
abroad, much of the time at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. She has planned to start 
now for Athens, accompanied by a friend 
and fellow student, Miss Laura Pesel, of 
Bradford, England. They expect to 
spend several weeks in Greece, with trips 
to Delphi, Olympia, Argos, and Myczne, 
Among other excursions they have ar- 
ranged to join Dr. Dorpfeld’s party on the 
“Island Tour,’’ a delightful voyage among 
the historic islands of the A®gean, visit- 
ing Crete and other places of archexologi- 
cal interest, including Troy. From Athens 
they will return to Berlin in May by the 
way of Constantinople and Vienna, 

Kate Niles Morse, ’98, who has been 
awarded for this year the Mary E. Garrett 
European fellowship from Bryn Mawr, is 
now for the winter semester in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Miss Morse also is ex- 
pecting to go to Greece, taking a short 
journey through Italy en route, In 
Athens she will join Miss Ransom and 
Miss Pesel for the ‘Island Tour’’ and 
other excursions. 


Miss Helen E. Wallace, who so distin- 
guished herself in the final honors exam- 
ination at the Melbourne (Australia) Uni- 
versity a year ago, has scored another 
brilliant success by winning the Shake- 
speare scholarship of £150. Miss Wallace 
is the first woman to gain this scholar- 
ship, which is one of the oldest and most 
important in the gift of the University. 

Barnard College is rejoicing over the 
addition of half a million dollars to its 
endowment fund. The money raised to 
meet Mr. Rockefeller’s terms came from 
103 persons in sums ranging from $10 to 
$50,000. 

At the recent destructive fire at Bryn 
Mawr, the Girls’ Brigade did prompt and 
excellent work. A local paper said the 
next day: “On all sides admiration was 
expressed for the work of the fire brigade, 
which comprises the whole student body. 
President Thomas raised a laugh by say- 
ing that if the fire had occurred twenty- 
five years ago, there would have been 
seventy-five girls in tears, while last night 


| service.”’ 





illustration of the ruling passion strong in 
times of stress was the telegram sent 
home the morning after the fire by a 
Western girl: ‘‘My thesis and I are safe.”’ 
F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. ESTHER MORRIS 

died at her home in Cheyenne, Wyo., on 
April 2, 1902, aged eighty-eight years. 
She was the first woman justice of the 
peace, and she was called the ‘‘mother”’ of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. It was 
through her influence that Col. W. H. 
Bright introduced in the Territorial Leg- 
islature the bill giving women the right 
to vote, which became law in December, 
1869. 

Mrs. Morris was born in Tioga County, 
N. Y., and lived for many years in Peru, 
Ill., where she was married to her second 
husband, John Morris. In 1867 she went 
with her husband and sons to Wyoming. 
They located at South Pass, which was 
then a mining camp. Mrs. Morris had a 
great influence over the men because of 
her intelligence and strength of character. 
She admonished them in a motherly way, 
and her interest was often manifested 
through kindly deeds. 

As justice of the peace, to which post she 
was appointed in 1869, Mrs. Morris settled 
disputes and heard cases with a strict re 
gard for right and justice. During the 
year in which she held office, she tried 
more than fifty cases, and it is said that 
none of them were appealed. 

Mrs. Morris leaves three sons, E. A. 
Slack and Robert Morris of Cheyenne, 
and E. J. Morris of Green River, Wyo. 

F. M. A. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New YorK, APRIL 8, 
Edttors Woman’s Journal : 

The pleasant club reunions of the win- 
ter will soon be over. Already some of 
the organizations are preparing for their 
closing meetings. The Society for Polit- 
ical Study will have its last symposium 
on Tuesday next. The annual election 
was held not long ago, and Mrs. Helen 
Clark, who had made a most capable 
president, was reélected. Several changes 
were made in the other officers, as by the 
Constitution no one can hold the same 
position for more than two successive 
years. The meetings of this club are held 
at Genealogical Hall every Tuesday after- 
noon from the middle of October until 
the middle of April, except during the 
Christmas holiday season. The subjects 
for discussion this year have been varied. 
‘*Expansion,”’ *‘The Relation of the State 
to the Municipality,’’ ‘Our Latin-Ameri- 
can Neighbors and their Value,’ and 
‘The Monroe Doctrine” are some of the 
topics which have been considered. The 
annual reception and luncheon was held 
at the St. Denis, and was a brilliant occa- 
sion. Nearly 200 members and guests 
were present, and there were after-dinner 
speeches by several prominent women, as 
well as by the members, 

The New York Mothers’ Club is busy 
with preparations for the meeting of the 
State Assembly of Mothers, which is to 
take place here next fall. The meetings 
have occurred regularly on the second 
Monday of each month at the Tuxedo. 
Mrs. Harry Hastings has been an efficient 
president, and just now arrangements are 
being pushed for a concert to be given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the 17th, to raise 
money to aid in the entertainment of the 
State Assembly. The annual luncheon of 
Sorosis was, as usual, a very gorgeous 
affair. It took place in the great ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, and there 
was a notable gathering of women from 
a distance, as well as of members of the 
club. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Legislative League oc- 
curred at the Tuxedo on April 3. The 
report of the legislative work was partic- 
ularly pleasant. The announcement was 
made of the passage of the New York law 
modifying the former statute so that it is 
now provided that “a married woman 
shall have cause of action in her own sole 
and separate right for any labor or ser- 
vices performed by her, and her husband 
shall have no right of action thereon, un- 
less she has agreed to the same with the 
person for whom she has performed the 
The news had just come that 
the Governor had signed the bill, and a 
resolution of thanks was passed to Hon. 
Bainbridge Colby for his work in behalf 
of the measure. The speaker of the day 
was Mrs. Lillie M. P. Bronk, of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Her subject was the case of 
Mrs. Maybrick, the American lady who 
was sentenced in England fourteen years 
ago to imprisonment for life on the accu- 
sation of having murdered her husband. 
Mrs. Bronk cited the declaration of the 
late Chief Justice of England, Lord Rus- 
sell, who was one of her counsel, and who 
always declared his belief in herinnocence, 
and she proposed that a memorial be sent 
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nding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, Miss Laura Cuiay, Lexington, K 
orien Tract Society Buildiog, New York. ¥ditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Coaouemait, shed 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
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AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CAIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CoLumBiA, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, 2103 Cal. Ave., 
Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., 
lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 930 O Street, N. W., 
Ww ashington, 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A.C, Wait, Lincoln, 


Indianapolis. 
Topeka. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Elizabeth Y. Case, Govanstown. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids 

Hurd, Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., Dr. Ethel C. 


Minneapolis. 

Mississirri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Missouri, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Avy., St. Louis. 
MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAmpshiRre, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MEXxico, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C, Fields, 119 S.Walter St.,Albu querque- 
NeEw York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
North Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
OneGOK, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 

214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 

Providence. 

S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakora, Mre. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president), 
UTAH, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley, A. M.,Waterbury Centre. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R, Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 


A. M. Griffin, 19 Carpenter St., Providence. 





The annual address of the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the National Headquarters, 2008 
American Tract Sociéty Building, New York City, at five cents per copy, postpaid. 

The National Minutes for 1901 may also be ordered from headquarters, price 15 
cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not yet received the 
Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters, and a free copy will be sent them. 








MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 


VEILINGS; and a 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store ot 


Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 
a delightful place to shop in. 











to King Edward praying for the pardon 
of the unfortunate lady. Thecase was of 
special interest at this time because Mrs. 
Maybrick is a native of the United States, 
and had she not forfeited her citizenship 
by her marriage to Mr. Maybrick, she 
could have been aided far more efficiently 
by friends and officials in this country. A 
committee was appointed te prepare a 
memorial. 

On the evening of the same day the 
regular monthly meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League was held at 
Cooper Hall in Brooklyn. Mrs. Talbot- 
Perkins is the president, to whose untir- 
ing efforts the continued success of the 
organization is largely due. Miss Ida A. 
Craft was chairman of the evening, which 
was devoted to the reading of various 
arguments in favor of woman suffrage by 
members of the club. They gave selec- 
tions from Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace and other well-known advo- 
cates of the cause. There was, as usual, 
good music. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Jenny Hirsch, who lately died in Ber- 
lin, aged seventy-two, was one of the 
pioneers in the movement to secure for 
German women better opportunities for 
education and for earning a living. 


ell, Miss Genevieve Lee, Mr. Hinton Jones, 
Miss Georgine Glover, Mr. Frederick P. 


Jessie Forsyth will speak in the interest 
of temperance. Admission 25 cents. 

Tho Flower Mission has just received a 
large quantity of the finest vegetable seeds, 
to be used for the benefit of sick and 
needy ones in the city, many of whom 
seldom see anything fresh or green, even 
inthe summer time. The Mission desires 
to place these seeds with people interest- 
ed in charitable work who will agree to 
plant a small garden, sending a part of 
what is raised to the Boston headquarters 
of the Flower Mission, Mass. W. C. T. U., 
14 Beacon St. The seeds will be mailed 
free of charge on application to Mrs, Sam- 
uel Wright Simpson, State Superintendent 
Flower Mission, Newton, Mass. 

~ “Dickens as an Educator” was the sub- 
ject of the address by Hon. James L. 
Hughes, Inspector of Schools for Toronto, 
before the All Around Dickens Club in 
Boston the other night. Mr. Hughes said 
that Dickens in his novels had described 
twenty-eight schools, and that his com- 
ments on each showed singularly wise 





ens also depicted and condemned fourteen 
distinct kinds of coercion that some peo- 
ple try to exercise over their fellow- 
creatures, old or young. Mr. Hughes 
thinks that Froebel and Dickens are the 
two men since Christ who have known 
most about children and the way to edu- 
cate them. Mr. Hughes took occasion to 
ridicule the old-fashioned type of board- 
ing school which aimed to train young 
ladies to hold their noses so high in the 
air that they could never see any sin or 
suffering in the world. The All Around 
Dickens Club is so named because it is 
made up of admirers of Dickens all over 
the world. All the surviving members of 
Dickens’s family belong to it. The Bos- 
ton branch meets in a room hung around 
with pictures representing scenes from 
his novels. 


A testimonial entertainment for the 
benefit of the widow of Dr. Wm. Wells 
Brown will be given in Parker Memorial 
Hall, Boston, Monday evening, April 14, 
under the auspices of the Friendship Cir- 
cle, United Daughters of Zion, Woman’s 
Era Club and Mrs. Joseph Lee. Mrs. 
Brown has been deprived of her sight, 
and her many friends wish to show their 
appreciation of her past efforts as a co- 
worker with them. Hon.Archibald Grimké 
will preside. Miss Maria L. Baldwin will 
read # paper; Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitch- 





White, will contribute music, and Miss’ 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, = in 
Boston, a corporation establish the laws 
ot Massachusetts, the sum of eA to 
be applied b such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to thé support or 
improvement ofthe paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

















and far-sighted views on education. Dick- | 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Theatre. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 14, 


“HAMLET.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 60c, 


Prices: | Watiness’ 10c.. 250., 50°. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.—Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF APRIL 14. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 
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EXPERIENCE 










Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 

quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 

invention is probably patentable. Communica- 

tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency Sot | for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn 5. 0. receive 
special notice, without charge, in t 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2°12res0a. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bester 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable vetoes. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon of daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


(FLORIDA, GUBA, NASSAU, | 


Georgia and the Carolinar 
Californin, Me , Mexico 


Poe aa 
Best ‘Reached \\ 
gyi ¥. eee 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. C. 


Dining-Cars on alt Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Bosto ~ 

Ficket ot ORee Pon 2 nd ayes yy Pa r, 
roadwa ew Yor cup. 
8. H. Hardwick, G, P, A.. Washington, D. O- 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
LET MOTHER VOTE. 


BY A. H. REYNOLDS. 





If mother dear could only vote, 
Affairs would soon be better; 

For home and country she'd promote 
If suffrage laws would let her. 


She runs her farm, and pays her tax, 
And earns an honest livin’, 

And somehow has peculiar knacks 
For keeping things a-tbrivin’. 


* She raises fruit and grain and hay, 
The same as brother Grangers, 
And looks out for the ‘‘rainy day,” 
And feeds some tramping strangers. 


She pays her dues to ‘“‘Uncle Sam” 
For free-school education, 

And helps support old Parson Sham 
And all his ‘poor relations.” 


She pays a poll-tax; I declare! 
If that ain't too provokin’! 

To be considered everywhere 
Except in times of votin’! 


If I was mother [ would balk, 
And kick, and break the traces, 

And let the poor old fogies talk 
About my “want of graces.”" 


I'd never pay one cent of tax 
Until my rights were granted; 
For my good mother nothing lacks 
Where citizens are wanted. 
Her Dutiful Son 


——— op 


AT SEA. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





Oh, we go down to sea in ships, 
But Hope remains behind, 
And Love, with laughter on his lips, 
And Peace, of passive mind, 
While out across the deeps of night, 
With lifted sails of prayer, 
We voyage off in quest of light 
Nor find it any where. 


O Thou who wroughtest earth and sea, 
Yet keepest from our eyes 

The shores of an eternity 
In calms of paradise, 

Blow back upon our foolish quest 
With all the driving rain 

Of blinding tears and wild unrest, 
And waft us home again! 





> -_ 


THE BUDDING CHILD. 








BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
Here are the budding boughs again, 
But where the budding child 
That from green slopes to greener shores 
Last April was beguiled? 


Here is the hurrying stream agai’ 
But where the hurrying feet 

That vanished with the ebbing wave 
Last year when spring was sweet? 


Into my life the springtime came, 
Soft-aired and thickly starred ; 

Out of my life the springtime went, 
Though [ prayed hard—prayed hard. 


O little life with all thy buds 
Close-folded—laid in death! 

Would they had oped in bloom and fruit 
About thy mother’s path! 


Or would that Faith might build more 
strong 
The bridge between my heart 
And thy fair dwelling-place, so thou 
And spring should not depart! 
— Good Housekeeping. 





-_<--— 


AN OLD DRESS. 


Caddie Harmon gave ‘‘RKeadings’’ some- 
times, and hoped some day to gain such a 
position and reputation as to be able to 
give her mother and little sister not only 
a living, but a comfortable support. She 
possessed more than ordinary talent, com- 
bined with a great love of her work. 

She was “billed” for the town of Mars- 
ton, to give a reading for the benefit of a 
church. As usual, she had to plan a little 
as to her dress. The black cashmere that 
had done service on a hundred like occa- 
sions was brought out for inspection and 
criticism. How much Caddie wished she 
could throw the ‘‘best dress’’ aside, or at 
least take it for every day, and replace it 
with a new satin or velvet, such as the 
young ladies about her wore! 

With a careful hand and a critical eye, 
the dress was turned over and over and 
each fold examined with a sigh. Caddie 
laid it across the back of a chair, and 
looked up in her mother’s face with a sort 
of half-pitiful, half-comical hopelessness, 
twisting her slender fingers together as if 
they were struggling to straighten out the 
tangle in which she was involved. 

‘‘Mother, it’s no use, I can’t make the 
old thing do any longer. It is too shabby. 
I may as well own up first as last.’’ 


“But lam afraid it will have to serve | 
You are advertised | 


once more, at least. 
for Thursday night, and it will not do to 
fail to keep your engagement. Can't you 
freshen it up with a bit of ribbon?” the 
mother asked, trying to appear hopeful, 
although she felt their poverty as keenly 
as her daughter. 
“But where is 


from?”’ Caddie asked. ‘One is about as 


the ribbon to come: 


much out of reach as the other, O dear!”’ 
with a despairing look at the old dress. 

“I wonder if I must always pinch and 
| save, and have nothing at last?’ And the 
| young face flushed, and rebellious tears 
| came to her eyes. 

**My child, I am sorry for your disap- 
| pointment, and if I could supply the 
| money, you should certainly have the 
| dress you want. If I could only earn a 
| little more, we should not need to take so 
| much of your earnings for your sister’s 
books and clothing.’’ Mrs. Harmon’s 
tone had unconsciously taken on a little 
| more despondency than usual. 

Caddie dropped into a chair with a 

dreary little sigh. ‘I shouldn’t mind it 
so much but that Miss Dinsmore gave a 
reading in Marston last month, and Mrs. 
Lehman told me she was dressed elegant- 
ly. It seems too bad to have to follow 
her and have people draw contrasts be- 
tween her lovely costume and my old 
cashmere, I know I try just as hard as 
_she does to succeed.” 
‘If your sister gives up going to school 
| I can furnish the money for a new dress, 
| but I do not see any other way at pres- 
ent,”’ Mrs. Harmon said, as she looked 
into Caddie’s clouded face. 

*“O mother, you know I don’t want Es- 
ther to leave school to provide me with 
| dresses! I only wish we could all afford 
to dress decently. But there!’’ brushing 
away a tear and springing up as if trying 
| to shake off a burden, ‘‘I’ve been acting 
|the baby again, It won’t matter twenty 
years from now whether the dress I wore 
| on the evening of Jan. 13 was an old black 
cashmere or a rose-colored satin,’’ and 
| with a martyr-like air the young girl took 
| up the much-worn dress, and sat down to 
| baste a bit of lace into the neck and 
| sleeves, sighing to think that even the 
| lace was old and darned. 

Caddie’s scant wardrobe was her sorest 
trial, for she loved pretty things, and had 
as much taste for the beautiful as any 
| rich man’s daughter, and she could not 
help feeling a little rebellious as she saw 
other girls wearing fine dresses that had 
cost them neither work nor thought, 
while she, who toiled so constantly, must 
deny herself many things which they 
would have counted among the necessi- 
ties of life. 

At the appointed time she was in Mars- 
ton, ready to keep her engagement, but 
no better satisfied with the old dress than 
before. She was entertained at the par- 
sonage, and to the pastor’s wife she con- 
fided her troubles. 

‘Tl don’t believe I am over-vain, but I 
would like to look nice if I could afford 
it.’ 

*‘Never mind about that, my dear,’’ re- 
sponded the lady, smiling at the anxious 
face. ‘I know just how you feel; I was 
young once myself, and poortoo, Though 
I have outgrown my youth, I haven’t out- 
grown the poverty, and I can understand 
all about your anxiety to appear well be- 
fore your audience. We’ll freshen up the 
old dress with some real flowers, and you 
must do your part so well that they will 
forget about your dress.”’ 

“Oh, if I only could make them forget 
-how shabby I am!”’ with atragical gesture 
as she thought of the audience before 
whom she must soon appear. 

The bunch of geraniums and _ helio- 
trope did freshen up the old dress won- 
derfully, and the fair hair was ornament 
enough for the young face. And so Cad- 
die did not look so very shabby after all. 
The encouraging words of the pastor’s 
wife had lightened her burden percepti- 
bly. She was enabled to enter into her 
evening’s work with more than her usual 
zest, and when she closed the entertain- 
ment she had the satisfaction of feeling 
that her effort had been appreciated. 

As she sat in the little class-room back 
of the main room, waiting for the crowd 
to disperse, there came through the open 
door a fragment of conversation. 

‘“*You liked the entertainment, then?’’ 
| queried a lady. ‘*Yes, indeed,” was the 
| cordial response in @ man’s voice. ‘‘And 
I like the entertainer, too. She evidently 
knows what is appropriate in dress as 
well as in ‘Readings.’ To my mind she 
was much more sensibly dressed than 
Miss Dinsmore. If there is anything I 
dislike, it is an overdressed woman, espe- 
cially ina church entertainment. I wish 
I knew Miss Harmon; it is refreshing to 
| meet a girl of so much good sense.” 
| Caddie laughed a little to herself as the 
speaker passed beyond her hearing. ‘So 
‘that is his opinion, is it? It’s well, 
my unknown champion, that you don't 
| know it was poverty and not good sense 
| that arranged my very becoming cos- 
| tume,”’ she said to herself, struggling 

with a strong disposition to shed a few 
tears, partly of pleasure, partly of pain. 
‘Well, there is a bright side to all our 
troubles, I suppose. At any rate, it will 
be nice to tell mother what I overheard.’’ 
' Caddie had to acknowledge that the old 
‘ dress had suddenly grown quite respecta- 
' ble under the kindly comments of her in- 
visible friend. 

At home she repeated the incident to 








her mother, adding: “I’m going to havea! to Baliuag, with directions to bring to 


new dress just as soon as I can afford it, 
mother mine, but it will bea much soberer 
affair than I had planned a week ago. And 
I'll try to make them remember my Read- 
ings instead of my dress. Remember the 
song, instead of the singer, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Harmon looked smilingly into the 
bright face of her daughter. -“I am glad 
you have learned that your success isn’t 
altogether dependent upon dress, Caddie, 
dear. If you try to excel in your profes- 
sion, and will dress as suits your position 
and purse, you will be more respected by 
those whose opinion is of any value than 
if you should try to copy the elegant cos- 
tumes of a star actress.”’ 

Caddie’s unknown admirer has obtained 
an introduction to her since then, and the 
admiration between them promises to be- 
come mutual. 
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A SINGLE-TAX COLONY. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago is 
visiting Alabama. He writes to Unity: 

‘‘An excursion carried me across the 
beautiful Bay of Mobile to ‘Fairhope,’ the 
one and only ‘Single-Tax Colony’ in the 
world. Here a company organized under 
an Iowa charter controls a tract of land 
of 2,500 acres or more, which is divided 
up, leased and taxed according to the 
principles of Henry George. The eight 
years of its lifeat least go to prove that 
it works to the satisfaction of those form- 
ing its community of some fifty families. 
They are harmonious, happy, and, it is 
claimed, making money. At least making 
a comfortable living. The village is de- 
lightfully situated on high bludfs, said to 
be the highest south of the New Jersey 
coast, in the midst of the stately pine 
and glorious magnolias. It has its public 
library, its school and kindergarten and 
at least two church organizations, and 
there is the light of an ideal, the joy of 
which purpose is manifest.”’ 





-_-— 


TO SAVE HARRIET TUBMAN’'S HOME. 

Harriet Tubman, that remarkable col- 
ored woman who piloted so many slaves 
to freedom that she was commonly called 
**‘Moses,’’ who was such a_ tower of 
strength to the cause of the abolitionists, 
who rendered such invaluable service to 
the Union army, is still living in Auburn, 
N.Y. The weight of eighty years is now 
resting heavily upon her. Her gait is un- 
steady, her eye is dim, but her thoughts 
for the uplifting of her fellowmen are as 
constant as her life has been strenuous, 

For many years her home has been a 
retreat for friendless old women, orphans, 
and other unfortunates of her race, and it 
is her earnest wish that it may be madea 
permanent institution for such work, 
Until three weeks ago a mortgage of 
$1,650 rested upon her property, but 
through the efforts of Mr. Robert W. Tay- 
lor, of Tuskegee, Ala., and other friends, 
$650 ($623 of which was contributed by 
colored people) has been paid. 

Efforts are now being made to raise the 
remaining indebtedness, $1,000, and it is 
hoped that this appeal in her behalf will 
accomplish the result. Harriet Tubman 
was the trusted lieutenant of John Brown, 
and such men as William Lloyd Garrison, 
Charles Sumner, Governor Andrew, and 
William H. Seward honored her with 
their friendship. 

It would be hard to find any one whose 
memory is more worthy of being perpetu- 
ated in this practical way. Her monu- 
ment would not be of bronze or stone, but 
a Home where the homeless can tind shel- 
ter, and the aged and infirm be provided 
for. 

Friends wishing to help are invited to 
send contributions direct to Mr. John H. 
Osborn, 130 South Street, Auburn, N. Y. 


—_—- 





ARMY VICE CONDEMNED. 

President Roosevelt has taken another 
step which is encouraging to the friends of 
good morals in the army. General Order 
No. 29, just published, gives the result of 
the executive review of the court-martial 
which tried Lieut. James H. Aldrich at 
Manila for ‘‘conduct unbecoming an offi- 
cer andagentleman.’’ Among the speci- 
fications of the charge were the following: 


Specification 5th—‘‘In that 1st Lieuten- 
ant James H. Aldrich, Philippine Scouts, 
being on duty commanding 1st Company, 
Native Scouts, Macabebes, formerly Com- 
pany A, Battalion Philippine Scouts, and 
while clad in the uniform of his grade, 
did live in open adultery with a native 
woman commonly called ‘Doran,’ to the 
scandal and disgrace of the military ser- 
vice of the United States. This at Lipa, 
Bantangas, on or about Oct. 19, 1901, and 
at Macabebe, Panpanga, on or about Nov. 
13, 1901, and at Caloocan, Rizal, on or 
about Sept. 28, 1901.”’ 

Specification 6th—‘‘In that Ist Lieuten- 
ant James H. Aldrich, Philippine Scouts, 
being on duty commanding lst Company, 
Native Scouts, Macabebes, formerly Com- 
pany A, Battalion Philippine Scouts, and 
while clad in the uniform of his grade and 
stationed at Lipa, Bantangas, did send 
one Sergeant Antonio Rusca, Company A, 
Philippine Scouts, from Lipa, Bantangas, 





Lipa a native woman commonly called 
‘Doran,’ and who was conducted by the 
said Sergeant Rusca, under said directions 
to Lipa, the said woman being the mis- 
tress of said Lieutenant Aldrich. This at 
Lipa, Bantangas and Baliuag, Bulacan, on 
or about Oct. 17, 1901.”’ 

The court found Aldrich guilty upon 
each specification and of the charge, and 
sentenced him to be dismissed from the 
service of the United States. President 
Roosevelt, after review, has confirmed the 
finding of the court. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


A number of important features grew 
out of the late Triennial meeting of the 
National Council of Women in Washing- 
ton. In some ways the Triennial was the 
most successful yet held. The attendance 
was not so good as at some previous 
meetings, but those who attended regu- 
larly were the most influential and de- 
voted members of the Council, and the 
business meetings were full of interest. 
Many seeds for future usefulness and 
growth were sown at this session. 

The plan of organization brought for- 
ward by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer was 
the most important feature of the Nation- 
al work. For, while much unrelated 
good can be accomplished by any semi- 
united effort, sequence and regulated 
unity will naturally produce far better 
results. All organized effort among wom- 
en is necessarily tentative, and especially 
so in an organization made up of organi- 
zations; therefore plans and work without 
plans are all experimental and formative. 
Mrs. Spencer, who is the head of the Or- 
ganization Bureau, has spent much time 
and thought on the somewhat elaborate 
machinery which she has indicated for 
the working forces of the Council. 

The plan provides for Cabinet Heads of 
Departments in most of the lines of 
thought and labor now so popular among 
women students. First is the Depart- 
ment of Home Life, with Standing Com- 
mittees on Domestic Science and Art, 
Child Care and Training in the Home, 
Marriage and Divorce, Domestic Service, 
Dress, and Amusement. Then follow De- 
partments in Education, Church and Mis- 
sion Work, Art and Literature, Moral Re- 
form, Science and Art of Government, 
Philanthropy, Social Economics, the 
Press, Foreign Relations, and last the 
Department of Organizations. Each of 
these Departments has appropriate Stand- 
ing Committees on allied topics ranged 
under the proper headings. 

The Cabinet Heads for three of these 
Departments were appointed at the Tri- 
ennial. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer acts as 
head of the Organization Department. In 
connection with her work in this direc- 
tion, Mrs. Spencer suggested the compila- 
tion of a book on the sociological features 
of industrial life among women. A large 
and strong committee was appointed for 
this purpose, with Mrs. Spencer as chair- 
man. Congress will be appealed to for 
aid in this movement, which will prove of 
value to women every where. 

The Council was fortunate in securing 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, of Boston, as 
head of the Art and Literature Depart- 
ment. She has already done most valua- 
ble work in this direction, and the remot- 
est constituents of the Council may hope 
to feel the vivifying influence which this 
Department will radiate under her able 
leadership. The paper on Patriotic Insti- 
tutions read by Mrs. Richardson in the 
Council on Washington’s birthday at- 
tracted wide attention. 

The Department of Press has lost its 
first Cabinet head, Mrs. Cynthia Westover 
Alden, who sent in her resignation. In 
her place, Mrs. Susa Young Gates was 
appointed, and she is preparing a plan 
for active work along this much-needed 
line of Council interests. 

The important relations of the Interna- 
tional Council to the National Council 
were presented vividly by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. Many topics were taken 
up and discussed; the report of the Cali- 
fornia trip taken in the interests of both 
National and International Councils was 
briefly given; and the value of the Coép- 
erative Committees to both National and 
International interests was ably shown, as 
also the work of the Peace Committees. 
Many other vital interests were touched 
upon, mention of which will be made later 
in greater detail. 

Among the beautiful and revered per- 
sonalities which graced the meetings were 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Miss Clara 
Barton. Both of them received ovations 
whenever they appeared. Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery was eagerly surrounded 
whenever present, while Dr. Anna H. 
Shaw was, as usual, a polished shaft of 
eloquent light. 

Mrs. I. C. Manchester gave several stir- 
ring addresses, and created quite a pleas- 
ant furore by presenting the Council with 
a beautiful silk flag in behalf of her organ- 
ization, the L. W. of A. L. 


The sweet face of Mrs. Elizabeth B. 





Grannis was in evidence at every sessioy, 
aud her faithful labors and wise interest 
in all Council matters are always main. 
tained. 

Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, as. 
sisted by her vice-president, Mrs. Maria 
Purdy Peck, was happy in her office of 
presiding. Mrs. Gaifney has made many 
friends in the Council. And so has Mrs, 
Peck, whose name was voted for in every 
office for the new administration; but 
each time she begged to withdraw ip 
favor of others. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett has done 
such faithful service as corresponding 
secretary in the past that her friends 
begged her to accept some office, so as to 
assist the new members in their unaccus. 
tomed duties. She consented, and wag 
made second recording secretary. 

Mrs. Solomon gave great satisfaction as 
treasurer, but declined to stand for re. 
nomination. She is a strong factor in 
Council matters, and, with her friend, 
Miss Sadie American, wields a powerful 
influence in all its business meetings. 

Many greetings of love were extended 
to Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, the retiring 
second recording secretary, who is the 
pioneer Western worker in Council mat- 
ters, as well as in many other lines of 
women’s interests. 

Occasional glimpses were obtained of 
the beautiful Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
the arduous labors incident to her own 
convention preventing her continuous at- 
tendance, The strong and vivid person- 
ality of Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens was often 
felt in the Triennial sessions. She was 
accompanied by Miss Gordon, her able 
coadjutor, 

It would be impossible to name all 
those great and good women whose pres- 
ence and influence were felt for good 
during the memorable Council week, 
Among them must be named Rev. Aman- 
da Deyo, Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Mrs. Annie 
Taylor Hyde, Mrs, Maria J. Dougall, Miss 
Law, Mrs. Olds, Mrs. Calista Jones, Miss 
Florence Burns, Dr. Emily Ryder, Dr. 
Randall, Mrs, Josephine Yates, and Mrs, 
Hannah G. Bailey. 

The Bulletin, which will be out in May, 
will contain the minutes of the Council. 
It can be obtained from Mrs. Flo Jamison 
Miller, Wilmington, IIl. 

SusAa YounG GATEs. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
MONTHLY LETTER. APRIL, 1902. 

The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, on April 4, with Mrs. Park 
in the chair. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 

The report in regard to school suffrage 
was of especial interest. Fifteen cities in 
Massachusetts showed an increase in the 
women’s school vote in 1901 as compared 
with 1900. These were Boston, Everett, 
Fall River, Fitchburg, Holyoke, Lowell, 
Medford, New Bedford, Newton, North 
Adams, Salem, Somerville, Springfield, 
Taunton, and Woburn. Taking ail the 
cities of the State, the total gain in the 
women’s registration was 3,491 and in 
their vote 2,860. The largest proportional 
gain was in New Bedford, where the 
women almost trebled their vote. In New 
Bedford and several other cities, the Mas- 
sachusetts W.S. A. had put forth some 
effort to increase the vote; but it is even 
more encouraging that there should be an 
increase in so many cities where no direct 
work has been done by the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is hoped that this year will 
see a still larger increase. 

THE $2,000 FUND. 

The good news was announced that the 
$2,000 pledged for the work of the State 
Association had all been paid in except 
about $60, Leagues that had not yet sent 
in the amount of their pledges were asked 
to attend to it as soon as possible. 

_AMONG RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

The Superintendents of work among 
the different denominations have decided 
to continue the canvass for opinions of 
Massachusetts clergymen; to send the 
leaflets ‘‘Opinions of Clergymen,”’ ‘The 
Test of Experiment” and ‘The Schools 
and the Commonwealth”’ to all the clergy- 
men who have already declared them- 
selves in favor; and to make an especial 
effort this year to get suffrage items into 
the religious papers and to have the sub- 
ject presented at denominational gather- 
ings. 





LITERATURE. 

The Committee on Printing and Distri- 
bution of Literature reported that two 
new leaflets were about to be printed, 
‘*‘Women in Industry,’”’ by John Graham 
Brooks, and ‘Anarchy, Socialism and 
Suffrage,’’ by Miss Blackwell. The latter 
is a reply to a pamphlet by Mrs. Corbin 
of Chicago, and is published in leaflet 
form at the request of the _presi- 
dent of the Illinois E. S. A., who 
said the Illinois suffragists would buy 4 
large number of copies. It was voted 
that the next leaflets be printed on a bet- 
ter quality of paper. 

EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP. 

The Committee on Equal Guardianship 
reported a good hearing before the Legis- 
lative Committee on Probate and Chan- 
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cery, conducted by Mrs. Park and ad- 
dressed by Mr. Brewster, Mrs. Fall, Miss 
Acton, Mrs. Busb, Mr. A. C. Kingsley, 
Miss Mary Ware Allen, Mrs. Benedict, 
Mr. Blackwell, Rev. Chas. H. Talmage 
and Mr. Ivan Panin, all in favor of the 
pill. It was voted to send the Woman’s 
JouRNAL containing the report of the 
hearing to each of the legislators. 
MEETINGS, 

The Standing Committee on Meetings 
reported that Faneuil Hall had been en- 
gaged for the Annual May Festival of the 
New England and Massachusetts W. S. 
A.’s for the evening of Wednesday, May 
98, The general subject will be ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage as related to Industrial Life.” 
Rev. Charles. F. Dole and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead will speak, and Mr. John 
Graham Brooks has promised to do so if 
in Boston at that time. Active corres- 
pondence is going on to secure other 
speakers. Tickets will be ready at the 
next Directors’ meeting, May 2. 

Miss Ida E. Hall spoke before the Von 
Bulow Club of Somerville on March 19 on 
“Girls of the Slums.” 

WRITE TO CONGRESSMEN. 

Attention was once more called to the 
request of. our National president, Mrs. 
Catt, that all suffragists write to their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
asking them to vote for the appointment 
of a Congressional Commission to investi- 
gate the working of equal suffrage in the 
enfranchised States. For names and ad- 
dresses of all the Massachusetts Congress- 
men, consult the last Monthly Letter. 

ORGANIZATION, 

It was voted to have a Committee on 
Organization, and to appropriate $50 for 
travelling expenses of organizers. The 
Committee will be announced later. 

AMONG EDUCATORS. 

The Superintendent of Work among Ed- 
ucators has found it hard to get teachers 
to come to meetings, because they are 
urged to attend so many lectures on all 
kinds of subjects. She has therefore tried 
to reach them by literature, and has sent to 
80 prominent teachers leaflets by Curtis, 
Higginson, and Clarkson, also some of 
those published at National Headquarters. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

LynN has appointed a committee of 
three whose duty it is to seek a chance to 
speak ou suffrage before any and all soci- 
eties willing to hear about it. They have 
already improved several such opportuni- 
ties, and had a hearing lately before the 
Liberal Forum, 

BROOKLINE is proud that 128 wom- 
en voted for school committee, although 
there was no issue, and a fearful storm. 
The Membership Committee has held a 
meeting at Mrs. A. S. Foster’s, Chiswick 
Road. The expected speaker being kept 
away, Mrs. Chase presented the question. 
Twenty women were present, of whom 
six joined and five promised to do so 
later. 

RoxBuRy will meet with Mrs. E. M.S. 
Martin, 2 Pickering Avenue, April 12, at 
3 P.M. Each member is invited to bring 
a friend. 

Ciry Point held its regular meeting 
March 26, with an attendance of 100. 
Representative Callender gave an address, 
and a social hour followed. The League 
has made up its pledge to the State Asso- 
ciation. 

CAMBRIDGE P, E. Club was to have had 
an address by Miss Vida Goldstein, but 
was prevented by the postponement of 
her coming. It is distributing the enrol- 
ment cards. 

NATICK has had two meetings. At one 
the ensign and captain of the local Salva- 
tion Army Corps were invited to tell of 
the Army’s work, and gave a very inter- 
esting account of it. At the second Miss 
Amelia Davis of the Framingham Normal 
School addressed a large audience on Jane 
Austen. 

SOMERVILLE was addressed on April 2 
by Mrs. Park. 

SOMERVILLE MUNICIPAL CLUB has had 
two meetings. At one there was a par- 
liamentary drill, a discussion of the hear- 
ings, especially that on equal guardian- 
ship, and papers by the members on Dr. 
Watson. The second was a memorial 
meeting for Mrs. Howes. 

EAst Boston will hold a meeting the 
fourth Wednesday in April. At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Woman’s Club, 
its president reported that she had at- 
tended the hearing on the petition of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. for equal guardi- 
anship, and gave a full report of it. She 
said that as the Woman’s Club had united 
7 1 petition, she felt it her duty to at- 
end, 

BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON has had sev- 
eral meetings of the executive board, pre- 
paring for the annual meeting and recep- 
tion to be held Thursday evening, April 
10, with Miss Clara E. Matchett, 12 Gard- 
ner St., Allston. Mrs. Diaz will read from 
her “‘Bybury Book.” 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
8 Park St., Boston, April 7, 1902. 
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MAINE. 


PORTLAND, ME., MARCH 29, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Among the most important and inter- 
esting suffrage meetings held this winter, 
was the celebration by the Portland Equal 
Suffrage Club of its tenth anniversary. 
This occurred on Miss Anthony’s 82d 
birthday, and it was deemed an oppor- 
tune time to celebrate both anniversaries. 

A large number of representative wom- 
en met in the commodious parlor of the 
Columbia Hotel, which was handsomely 
decorated with smilax, palms, ferns, 
Pinks, and a fine portrait of Miss Antho- 
ny. A brief sketch of the ten years’ work 





of the club was given, and Dr. Hersom, 
its first president, spoke on the early his- 
tory of the Association. A beautiful per- 
sonal tribute was paid to Miss Anthony 
and her work by Mrs. Lydia Burgess. 
Miss Vetta Merrill read a comprehensive 
sketch of Miss Anthony’s life, and Miss 
Harriet Deering, with others, spoke of 
the celebration at Washington of her 80th 
birthday. Mrs. Etta Osgood read the 
poem written by Mrs. Coonley-Ward for 
that occasion. A letter of greeting and 
good cheer from Miss Anthony was read, 
and a telegram of congratulation was sent 
to her at Washington, where she was in 
attendance on the National Convention. 

Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson being in the 
city, the Suffrage Club invited her to 
speak for it. She kindly consented. Hav- 
ing lived abroad much of her life, she 
speaks most entertainingly on her trav- 
els. ‘Life in Spain’’ was the subject of 
her address to a large and representative 
audience. Nearly forty dollars were 
cleared, and were immediately paid into 
the State treasury, so that the club has 
now cancelled its pledge of fifty dollars 
toward State work, made at the annual 
convention. 

The March meeting of this club was 
‘Pioneers’ Day,”’ and was held at what is 
popularly known as ‘‘Social Corner,’’ the 
home of Miss Charlotte Thomas, who en- 
tertained with her usual hospitality. The 
parlor was beautifully decorated with 
smilax and flowers, the suffrage color pre- 
vailing. Miss Anthony’s portrait was 
tastefully trimmed with yellow ribbons, 
and over the top were four yellow stars 
(daffodils) to represent the four enfran- 
chised States. There were many pictures 
of other pioneers grouped about the room. 
The ladies came in such numbers that it 
was difficult to open the meeting at the 
proper time. Some one remarked, ‘‘Who 
ever heard of a suffrage club being unable 
to commencea meeting because the peo- 
ple would not stop coming!’’ 

Mrs, Lydia Burgess rendered in an im- 
pressive manner Aldrich’s monody on the 
Death of Wendell Phillips. Mrs. Ellen 
Foster read an admirable paper on ‘‘Early 
Suffrage Work in the City.’’ Miss Thom- 
as spoke of the Pioneer Evening and the 
National Convention, and Mrs. Day spoke 
of the International Conference, the per- 
sonnel of the Convention, and its work in 
general. Several guests were invited to 
speak, many responding. 

A delicious collation was served in the 
historic dining room, and the members 
reluctantly separated, voting the meeting 
a perfect success. 


OLD ORCHARD, 

The annual meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage Club was held March 25, at the 
Town Hall, with an unusually large at- 
tendance of members and guests. The 
president, Miss Laura A. DeMeritte, of- 
fered prayer and conducted the business, 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. Helena A. Ryan; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Katie L. Luce and Mrs. 
Mary A. Davis; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Nellie L. Chase; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Sara T. Leavitt; treasurer, Mrs. Wes- 
ley G. Smith, 

Mrs. Ryan, Miss DeMeritte and Mr. E. 
D. Wade were chosen a committee to con- 
sider means for preventing bribery in 
town elections. The report of the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Smith, was gratifying. An 
appropriation was made for free litera- 
ture. After the arrangement of details 
for the coming year, the president-elect 
graciously responded to her introduction, 
and took the chair. Miss DeMeritte, hav- 
ing been a delegate to the National Con- 
vention, spoke upon its work and the In- 
ternational Conference. She has the 
happy faculty of making her audience not 
only see her word pictures, but know the 
people as well. 

SKOWHEGAN. 

This Club reports that it intends to live, 
and as a means to that end has paid up all 
arrears and added new members. A 
meeting was called recently to elect new 
officers, but as the day was stormy, a 
quorum was not present. Another date 
has been appointed, Mrs. L. W. Weston, 
the corresponding secretary, writes, ‘‘I will 
try to secure some new subscribers for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. I already take 
it myself, and also send it to our Public 
Library.’’ 

AUBURN. 

Auburn reports that its courage is good. 
The president, Mrs. G. B. Atwood, writes: 
“We are not looking for great things, 
knowing the amount of indifference we 
are obliged to overcome, which I fear 
more than I do rank opposition, in this 
community.’’ The club is officered by 
strong, efficient women, and has already 
helped the State work, from the very fact 
that it exists. 

In closing, it will be of interest to the 
readers of the JoURNAL to know that 
forty-one of the leading citizens of Bar 
Harbor have signed a petition endorsing 





the application of Miss Juliet Nickerson, 
who asks the Governor to appoint her an 
agent of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. It is said this is 
the first instance on record where a. wo- 
man has sought an appointment of this 
kind. What has induced Miss Nickerson 
to make this application is not known, 
but as it is made in proper form, and en- 
dorsed by the best men of the place, it is 
to be hoped it will be granted. Miss 
Nickerson is an ardent suffragist, and a 
member of the Maine Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Lucy Hospart Day, 
Pres, Maine W. S. A. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 120.) 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The fvllowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. 
2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 

Elizabeth P. Bond. 
6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Ceusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

- How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Sacredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, D. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. . , 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
anna Rice Powell. 

. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 

pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

31. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. vy 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
at ten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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BounD VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 

H. SHaw, Axion NE BLACKWELL, anc 

Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’: 

JougnaL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mas 
Price, postpaid. 50 centr 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which haves woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 


century to the nineteenth, 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armevian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. , The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Ital ; pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — Nee York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
siterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is te 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, repreducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people. - 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a stil! living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 

‘These poems reveal as by a search-light the ceep 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained beroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because f their perusal. They epeak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
‘ We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these onqnrete poems, 
for they have been written iv a Jand desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Sung,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and ig ag: me circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic ponmee 
and character of this betrayed and sut “gi 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Hosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
et ena people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY /iILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruias of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” azine & 
monthly publication devoted to the developme: ¢ 


of the ific coast, will be sent on applicatu n 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points ever. 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached tw Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Heusekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Do tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from page 119.) 








COLORADO. 

One of the things that it takes some 
people a long time to learn is that there 
is nothing meaner than a creature who 
refuses to “fight fair.’’ There can be 
no possible satisfaction to any but the 
pettiest mind in a victory gained by mis- 
statement and a wilful garbling of facts. 
A case in point is the following para- 
graph, which appeared in the Nebraska 
State Journal a day or so ago: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the 
women of Colorado have all the political 
privileges vouchsafed to man, Denver is 
the most corrupt city of its size in this 
country, and the women are doing abso- 
lutely nothing to make it better.’’ 

Here the brilliant Bixby makes what 
purport to be three statements of fact, of 
which only the first is a fact. It is true 
that Colorado women have the same po- 
litical privileges as men. It is not true 
that Denver is an exceptionally corrupt 
city, nor is it true that women are doing 
nothing to make it better. 

The visitors who flock to this city dur- 
ing all seasons of the year, who have any 
opportunity of participating in the real 
life of the city, bear universal testimony 
that they know of no place of its size, or 
even of any city much larger, where there 
is so much interest taken in public affairs 
by women as in Denver. It is noticeable 
in public discussions and lectures on 
topics that have for their purpose to 
awaken thought along lines almost purely 
political—for better city government, mu- 
nicipal ownership, the initiative and ref- 
erendum—and almost all the reforms that 
are agitated to-day must come, when they 
do come, through the little slot in the 
top of the ballot box. 

Another point that seems to escape the 
astute mind of many of the opponents of 
woman’s enfranchisement is that, once 
enfranchised, the old style of resolutions 
beginning with, ‘Resolved, That we as 
women,” goes forever out of fashion. 
Denver women are seeking to get a better 
enforcement of the truancy laws and 
some assistance for the truancy officers, 
who are expected to be almost omnipres 
ent in spite of our magnificent distances. 
They are anxious to secure @ separate 
house of detention for children, women 
held as witnesses, etc., and they gave 
Judge Lindsey, whose record shows that 
he has done a great and beneficent work 
with juvenile offenders, about 1,500 more 
votes than any one else on the Democrat- 
ic ticket last fall. They will seek this 
spring to establish free public baths, and 
the fact that they are constituents has en 
abled them greatly to extend the scope of 
their benevolent undertakings. But they 
are doing these things as citizens, rather 
than from the standpoint of the ‘eternal 
feminine.” 

It is, of course, simply bosh to call 
Denver a frightfully corrupt city. Com- 
pared to Omaha it is comparatively spot- 
less, if we may believe what Omahans and 
Omaha journals say of that town. While 
it has its annals of deals and steals, the 
same as every other city of its size, Denver 
is as good as any American town of its 
population, and better than most of them. 

Even if the city was corrupt, it would 
not prove that the women were to blame. 
New York is corrupt, but it doesn’t fol- 
low that any one particular class of peo- 
ple should be held accountable. In every 
one of the great Eastern cities whose 
names are synonyms for rotten politics, 
there are hundreds of churches, and the 
church members are voters, and probably 
do the best they can to elect decent offi- 
cials, but so far they have not succeeded. 
It would be just as fair to dump the whole 
burden of shame upon them, and say that 
the Methodists or the Baptists, the Cath- 
olics or the Jews, bad the ballot, and yet 
the country is not saved and sanctified. 

So far as we know, the women of Colo- 
rado never said they would produce the 
millennium the moment they received the 
ballot. They asked for it on the ground 
of justice, and they are entitled to it, if 
‘they put it to no better use than to line 
pantry shelves. It is a sorrowful fact 
that the country would be better off if 
some hundreds of thousands of its male 
voters made no worse use than that of 
‘their political privileges.—Ellis Meredith 
in Denver News. 





MARYLAND. 

Epnor, APRIL 2, 1902. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 
' The bill to permit women to practise 
\law in this State has passed both Houses 
iof the Legislature, and will undoubtedly 
lreceive the signature of Governor Smith. 
|A bill to allow women to serve as notaries 
‘public, and one to validate the acts of 
certain women notaries who had been 
‘serving, without legal right, in the city of 
Baltimore, were also passed. 

While much gratified at a success that 





we attribute largely to the aid of Miss 
Clay, Miss Laughlin, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and Mr, 
Blackwell at a hearing before the Judi- 
ciary Committee at Annapolis in Febru- 
ary, the suffragists of Maryland are keenly 
disappointed that a bill offered by Senator 
Jones of Montgomery should have been 
lost in the Lower House. It would have 
given partial suffrage to tax-paying wom- 
en residing in Montgomery County, and, 
receiving as it did a ready endorsement in 
the Senate, we hoped it might be equally 
fortunate throughout its career. The 
measure was quite popular in the county 
which it would have benefited, and we 
believe its victory is only deferred, as 
men of all shades of politics have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the innova- 
tion. 

Miss Etta Maddox, of Baltimore, has 
spared neither time, strength, nor money 
in persuading our law-makers to admit 
her, and, we trust, many other women, to 
practise law in Maryland. The pity of it 
is that she should have been compelled to 
beg for the privilege, when it should have 
been long ago accorded as a right. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS. 





MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 2, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a daily paper of recent date, I saw 
the statement that certain hotels were 
employing women waiters only, but that 
they did not employ them as head waiters, 
because women did not possess the requi- 
site ability. Hotel Richmond of this city 
has all women waiters, and also a very 
efficient young woman as head waiter, 
Miss Mae Sheats. The hotel has at least 
eighty boarders, and many transient 
guests, which makes her duties more 
complicated, yet she gives excellent sat- 
isfaction to the guests. 

In view of the fact that women in busi- 
ness are not usually considered successful 
leaders, being thought fit only for minor 
positions, the experience of Miss Ella 
Patterson, instructor in English in the 
Central High School of this city, may be 
cited. 

During several seasons Miss Patterson 
has held the position of conductor of 
summer schools in different parts of the 
State, and her success is acknowledged by 
all—even her strong male contemporaries. 

Miss Patterson and Prof. Maria Sanford 
are the only two women in this State who 
have been honored by such an appoint- 
ment, and among the recently selected 
summer school personnel for the coming 
season Miss Patterson is the only woman 
that appears as conductor. Her work 
this summer will be at Elk River, Sher- 
burne County. 

Mary S. WHETSTONE, M. D. 





ee 


CALIFORNIA. 








Los ANGELES, APRIL 3, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As libraries and public schools are 
closely related, let me follow my library 
letter with one giving some facts connect- 
ed with our system of public instruction. 

The crowning glory of this school sys- 
tem is, of course, the State University at 
Berkeley. Although it has had as a rival 
for the last decade the great Stanford Uni- 
versity, endowed with millions, Berkeley 
still maintains its own high rank and pop- 
ularity. It is greatly aided in this, as all 
the world ought to know, by the munifi- 
cent gifts of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst. 
While Mrs. Stanford lives at Palo Alto, 
the home of the institution founded by 
Mr. Stanford and herself, and sees that it 
lacks no excellence that money can secure, 
Mrs. Hearst makes her home at Berkeley, 
and is constantly adding to the attractive. 
ness and worth of the State University. 
Thus these two women act well the part 
of mother and godmother to these two 
great institutions of learning, and no man 
seems to envy them the honor. 

Among the women entitled to be men- 
tioned in this letter is Mrs. Jennie C. 
Carr, who served as Deputy State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in place of 
her husband, whose failing health made 
the task too great for him. She served 
acceptably in this capacity for several 
years previous to 1880, and was doubtless 
regarded as a woman of rare ability, as 
indeed she may have been, since higher 
education for women was something rare 
in those days. 

The University of Michigan, the first to 
open its doors to women, waited until 
1869 before adopting coéducation, al- 
though a class of young women had fully 
prepared, and applied to the Regeuts for 
admission as early as 1858. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was the next to follow. 
Cornell, through its noble first president, 
Andrew D. White, was also inspired at 
this time with an ambition to give to 
women their share of education. 

This progressive spirit spread so rapidly 
that women fitted to serve the cause of 
education, not only as teachers but as 





supervisors, were soon to be found almost 
everywhere. So educated women have 
been serving during the last quarter of a 
century in California, as elsewhere, in 
many capacities, notably as County Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction. Alpine 
County has had three women successively 
serving as such since 1883. Two have 
served Colusa County continuously since 
1891. Del Norte, and Lake, and Lassen 
Counties have each employed women dur- 
ing two terms of four years each. Two 
women were chosen in Mariposa County 
to serve in this capacity for sixteen years, 
one tollowing the other. In Modoc County 
two women have each been twice elected. 
Only of late years do we find women 
elected to this office in the counties of 
San Bernardino, San Louis Obispo, and 
San Mateo. In those counties named 
after a woman saint, as Santa Barbara. 
Santa Clara, and also in Santa Cruz, the 
voters seem to have favored men only; 
while in Shasta County five women have 
been serving through six successive terms, 
or ever since 1879, Ofall the present super- 
intendents, nearly one-third are women. 

Had the work of Mrs. Stanford, Mrs. 
Hearst, Mrs. Carr, and all our women su- 
pervisors and teachers come before 1879, 
the few men who came together in that 
year to form our present State Constitu- 
tion might not so easily have fallen into 
the error of continuing to mention only 
males as ‘‘entitled to exercise the privi- 
leges of electors in this State,’’ forgetting 
the women altogether. It would seem 
that in view of all the service since ren- 
dered by women to every good cause, in- 
cluding education, our legislating broth- 
ers must soon insist that no Governor's 
veto sball interfere with the extension of 
school suffrage, at least, to women. And 
may God hasten the day when all men of 
character, authority, and influence may 
determine to show their appreciation of 
their mothers, sisters, wives, and daugh- 
ters by securing for all women such free- 
dom as shall enable each of them to enjoy 
with all womanly dignity the full ‘privi- 
leges of an elector in this State!”’ 

California is indeed a great State, look- 
ing well to its educational interests in 
many ways. In four of its cities are 
found State Normal Schools, large and 
handsome in structure, well equipped and 
well attended; while ‘the high schools of 
each and every city and town serve as 
preparatory schools for some, and for 
many others as a finishing school or 
college. 

My next letter may also be upon educa- 
tion, telling what women have done upon 
boards of education and as teachers of 
special work in the schools. 

SARAH B, STEARNS. 

679 West 36th Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston E. 8S. A. for Good Government 
held its annual meeting March 27 at 6 
Marlboro’ St. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
presided. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Peace and Arbitration reported 
several thousand copies distributed to 
women’s clubs, etc., of the leaflet ‘*Eco- 
nomic Facts for Praetical People,’’ a com- 
pilation of striking facts against war, with 
practical suggestions of things everyone 
can do to promote international arbitra- 
tion. These leaflets may be obtained 
from Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 30 Pinckney 
St., Boston. 

The Prison Committee has investigated 
what is done for discharged male and fe- 
male prisoners, and has visited several 
Homes, It finds that female prisoners 
when discharged are well cared for, may 
be sent to any one of five Homes, and can 
almost always find work. There is only 
one Home to which male prisoners can be 
sent on their discharge, and they have 
much more difficulty in getting work. 
The committee suggests effort to find 
work forthese men, also to secure the ap- 
pointment of more women as probation 
officers. 

The Committee on Clean Streets and 
Civic Sanitation*has had a public lecture 
by Mr. Stebbins, and has clean streets 
committees and workers in the Eliza- 
beth Peabody House, the North Ben- 
nett Street Industrial School, the Louisa 
Alcott Club and the Civic Service House. 
The Willard Y will provide a hall for a 
boys’ mass meeting in the interest of clean 
streets, and the Women’s K. and I. Union 
has formed a committee to codperate with 
ours and other similar committees in this 
work. Printed forms with suggestions 
for work may be had from Meyer Bloom- 
field, Civic Service House, 112 Salem St., 
Boston, 

The Committee on Better Care of the 
Young, the Poor and the Defective has 
visited the classes for defective children 
in the public schools, and the State Insti- 
tution at Waverly; studied the literature 
of the subject, and discussed with experts 
the possibilities of help. A public meet- 
ing was held, addressed by physicians and 
specialists. It stimulated interest in the 
question, and was followed by meetings 
to discuss the subject in three other so- 
cieties. Three classes for defective chil- 
dren have been established, in Roxbury, 
the South End and East Boston, but many 
more are needed. The secretary of the 
committee has been active in bringing the 
subject tu public attention through the 
press. 

The Committee on the Question of the 
Saloon has met monthly, and has been ad- 
dressed by Rev. Frederick B. Allen on 








Coffee Houses, by Mr. Cole on the Gothen- l 


burg system, and by Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings on ‘*The Curve of Social Progress.’’ 
It presented to the Mayor a petition 
signed by twelve of the most prominent 
citizens and heaviest taxpayers of Boston, 
asking that the water of the city fountains 
be cooled with ice in summer. It has ob- 
tained from the School Board permission 
to use the hall of the Dearborn School in 
Roxbury during the evenings next winter 
for a club for boys between 14 and 18, 
has secured four voluntary workers, each 
to give ove evening a week, and is in 
search of a head worker, and has already 
raised half the money needed to carry out 
the plan. 

The Committee on Prevention of Vice 
has met monthly, has made a general 
study of the subject, and has worked with 
the Watch and Ward Society to get bad 
advertisements out of certain Boston daily 
papers. 

The Librarian reported that the Associ- 
ation now had its library in readiness for 
the use of members, with a small but val- 
uable collection of books and magazines 
comma with municipal matters and vari- 
ous reform subjects. She suggested that 
each committee appoint a library corre- 
spondent to communicate with the libra- 
rian about works bearing on that commit- 
tee’s special topic. 

The Association has almost doubled its 
membership during the year, and eight 
new members were added at the annual 
meeting. The former officers were re- 
elected, and a vote of thanks was passed 
to the president and secretary, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw and Mrs. Park. Dur- 
ing the next two months the special work 
will be to increase membership. The an- 
nual business meeting was followed by a 
public meeting in charge of the Commit- 
tee on Prevention of Vice. Rev. Freder- 
ick B. Allen spoke on ‘‘The Moral Protec- 
tion of the Young.’’ Discussion followed, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the general order just 
sent out to the army officers and men, im- 
pressing upon them the importance of 
virtuous living, and also for bis command- 
ing the discontinuance of the practice of 
issuing official health certificates to wom- 
en of bad character in the Philippines. 


SoMERVILLE,—The annual meeting and 
election of officers was held April 2. The 
business was followed by a public meet- 
ing, addressed by Mrs. Park on ‘Political 
Influence.’’ Music and readings contrib- 
uted to the entertainment of the after- 
noon. MARIAN M., P. Wairt, Sec’y. 


SHARON.—The League held its monthly 
meeting last week with Mrs. Mary E. 
Hixson. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to increase membership and to 
serve until we meet again in November. 
Whether afternoon teas or strawberry fes- 
tivals will be a part of the inducements 
offered was not decided. Following the 
suggestion of Miss Blackwell, each mem- 
ber of the League was requested by vote 
to ask five disinterested persons to be- 
come members. A proposition to change 
the name to the Sharon Civic Club was 
briefly discussed, and action postponed 
until the annual meeting. Whether it 
will be changed to Civic Club or Equal 
Suffrage Club or Equal Rights Club will 
be considered in the meantime. The 
topic for discussion was, ‘‘Why does the 
Legislature refuse to grant woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts?’ The reasons 
offered were numerous and diversified. 
One speaker said it was because the legi - 
lators think the women should attend to 
home matters only; another, because 
they think their grandmothers and moth- 
ers were fine women, aad as they got 
along well without the ballot, their wives 
and all other women can do the same. In 
short, they are nut in favor of moral 
progress. A third speaker said it was 
owing to the indifference of so many 
women, and the influence of the liquor 
traffic. Mr. Haskel said it is because we 
do not have popular sentiment enough, 
and because neither political party cares 
to make it an issue. Another speaker 
said it is not because of the indifference 
of men or women, but because it is the 
settled conviction of the men that they 
are the lords of creation, and they do not 
want the women in the halls of legisla- 
tion. G. K. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The Paris Academy of Medicine has 
awarded the Victor Hugo prize of 1,000 
francs for the best quinquennial work on 
medical topics to a woman—Dr Melanie 
Lipinska of Warsaw, for her book entitled 
‘*History of Female Physicians from An- 
cient Times to the Present Day.’’ This 
award would have delighted Victor Hu- 
go’s heart. 


Dr. Julia Carpenter has been elected 
president of the Obstetrical Society of 
Cincinnati, O., for 1902. This society is 
com posed of the leading gynecologists and 
surgeons of Cincinnati. There are in 
nearly all our large cities similar societies, 
many of which do not admit women to 
membership, much less to office. 

Elizabeth Dunn, A. M., M.D., who is 
now engaged in research work in the lab- 
oratories of the University of Chicago, has 
been added to the staff of the Woman's 
Medical Journal. She has charge of a 
new department devoted to mental and 
nervous diseases. The Journal celebrated 
the beginning of its twelfth year by 
changing to a new and enlarged form. 

F. M. A. 








Fifty-five building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A see eerwesy for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoOMAN’Ss JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquaRE.—For the coming week 
“‘Hamlet’’ is aunounced, with characters 
drawn exclusively from the stock com. 
pany. It is in the hauds of Mr.J.R. Pitman, 
who has probably been associated with 
more standard performances of ‘* Hamlet” 
than any stage director in active servicg 
in this country. Great care is promised 
of stage settings and costumes. Choco. 
late bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee. 

eee 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE. 
Next week the attractions will include 
Horace Goldin, the illusionist; Keno, 
Welch, and Melrose, comedy acrobats; 
Josephine Sabel, comedienne; Romalo 
and Gerome, acrobats; Bimm-Bomm-Brrr, 
musical eccentriques; Yackley and Bun- 
nell, comedy musical minstrels; Richards, 
impersonator and dancer; H. M. Lorrett, 
comedy juggler; John E. Drew, Reidy 
and Currier, and the vitagraph. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 





Boston, Mags 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
pe April 14,3 P. M. Discassi.n Committee, 
Subj : “Some Defects in our Manners and 
Customs.” 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in goud repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorcbester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be svld at a reasonable 
seree, © easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue 

rchester, Mass. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a privace family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old gar: en, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which furmerly made las a city ringed with 
varks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municatiog with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts, Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University uf Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent roads and isa great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Duiesden aud three 
from Berlin, and irom its cential Jocation an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips im all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. oO music 
students are allowe iu the house. Price, $25 per 
mouth. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8s rvi e—everythi: g but laundry. Address Frau 
Horrat KruG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
T mpkinsville, 8S I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 
(both of these have board. d at the huuse); Mrs, 
Martha K. Gentne, 109 W 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug a: d her daughter understand knglish, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$2,500. No. 49 Ru land St., City. House of 
10 reoms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
as lovug as interest is paid. Hous+ will rent for 
$55 per month. Immediate possession given Will 
sell the equity on «asy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAck- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A SUMMER ABROAD. — Mrs. MARIE A. 
Moore, of Newton, Mass., desires a few en age- 
ments to complete a small party which will sail 
from New York direct for Naples, May 24, by the 
North German Lloyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
Belgium, and Holland, travelling leisurely au 
comfortably, spending most «f the time tn the 
larg: r cities, with many side trips to places of ar- 
tisticand historical interest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well known asa lecturer upon aritand a direc- 
tor of classes in the history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgment, in the great art galler- 
ies of Europe, where sbe bas studied, as well as 
her belp in individual cases w! ere any may wish 
to make a study of art. Days for rest, shopping, 
etc., will be allowed, and the whole itiuverary 
made as elastic as possible. The return ticket on 
the steamer will be good for one year. ‘The itin- 
erary is arranged for 90 days, but should the ma- 
jority joining desire one of 75 days instead, it can 
ve chang+d, although the longer tour is more de- 
sirable. The price for this tour as given in the 
itineraries, which will be sent on application, is 
$600 for 90 days, or $550 for 75 days. is inc udes 
all travelling expenses, the conveyance of bag- 
gage, carriage drives, all fees and admissions to 
museums and galleries, all hotel or pension ex- 
penses (except extras), fees to servants, etc., ex- 
cept the steamer fees, which are left to the 
judgment of each individual. Staterooms allot- 
ed in order of engagement, a deposit of $50 being 
required, the balance to be paid three weeks be- 
fore sailing. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now & 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon.5 J. 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and to 
the editorsof the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CURISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St . Boston, 





$800. House 30 and 32 Bowman St., Dor- 
chester. Two apartments, each containing 6 rooms 
and bath, separate entrances and back stair), 
furnaces, ranges, bath-rooms (open plumbing. 
cemented cellars, gas, etc. Each apartment 
rented at $18 a month to responsible tenant, 
Property valued at $5,500. Savings bank mort- 
gage for $3,500. Will sell equity for $800— 
say $200 down and monthly payments of $25."Lot 
40 by 80 feet. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, W0- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12 rooms. a of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
siand as long as interestis paid Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy pete fy cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. EX 
cellent neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This posperty & worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street Boston. 








To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in ra order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s Journal 
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